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THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF 
RIDDLES. 


Only during the past few years has the popular 
riddle received its meed of critical attention from 
scholars. Until this very recent time investigators 
were generally content with presenting’ without 
historical comment—and sometimes even, as in 


Simrock’s well known Ratselbuch, without regard 


to the home of their contributions—the results of 
more or less accurate observation.’ There were, 
it is true, a few noteworthy exceptions to the 
prevailing rule of neglect of comparative study. 
As early as 1855 Miillenhof made an interest- 
ing comparison of German, English, and Norse 
riddles ;? Kohler, about the same period, traced 
carefully the originals and analogues of some forty 
riddles in a Weimar ms. of the middle of the 
fifteenth century ;* Rolland noted many parallels 
to the French riddles of his collection;‘ and finally 
Ohlert, in a monograph of admirable thorough- 
ness,° followed the riddles of the Greek world 
through the centuries of their early and later 
history. An epoch in the history of our subject 
was created, however, by Richard Wossidlo’s 
monumental collection of over a thousand care- 
fully localized North German riddles,’ in which 
the work of the accurate tabulator was supple- 


1For a résumé of work in the German field, see Hayn, 
“Die deutsche Riitsel-Litteratur. Versuch einer biblio- 
graphischen Uebersicht bis zur Neuzeit.” Centralblatt fiir 
Bibliothekswesen, v1 (1890), pp. 516-556. 

2 Wolfs und Mannhardts Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Mythologie, 
x1, 1 f. 

8 Weimar Jahrbuch, v (1856), 329-356. 

4 Devineites ou Enigmes Populaires de la France. Avec 


- mune Préface de M. Gaston Paris. Paris, 1877. 


5 Réitsel wnd Gesellschaftsspiele der alten Griechen. Berlin, 
1886, 

6 Friedreich’s Geschichte des Ratsels, Dresden, 1860, at its 
best but a collection of widely scattered material, makes 
no pretence to scientific classification based upon the 
principles of comparative literature. 

™Mecklenburgische Volksiiberlieferungen, Part I. Wismar, 
1897. 


mented by the labor of the painstaking philologist. 
Petsch has turned the material of Wossidlo, 
Rolland, and others to good account in his study 
of the forms and the style of the popular riddle.® 
And Heusler, in his illuminating article upon 
the HeiSreks Gatur of the Hervarar Saga,’ has 
applied the comparative method to these thirty- 
five Old Norse riddles. 

Yet, despite all this excellent work, one aspect 
of the history of the riddle, the interdependence 
of literary and popular problems, has remained 
almost unconsidered, though its importance has 
several times been recognized. Wilmanns, in 
his critical examination of the borrowings from 
Symphosius and the other Latin riddles, fifteen 
in all, in the “ Disputatio Pippini cum Albino 
(Alcuin),” ” shows the close connection of “ Kunst- 
ritsel” and “ Volksratsel,” but the range of his 
subject is too limited to permit the necessary 
breadth of outlook. Wossidlo, who overlooks 
nothing, groups the riddles of the study with 
those of the cottage, but the statistical character 
of his records forbids any general philological 
discussion. And Heusler’s treatment of the topic 
is practically confined to one interesting problem, 
that of the Pregnant Sow (Aldhelm, v1, 10; 
Exeter Book Riddles, xxxvui ; Hervarar Saga, x11). 
Because he overlooks the true import of the rela- 
tion between these two great classes of riddles, 
Petsch’s otherwise praiseworthy dissertation is 
marred by such faults of omission as his failure 
to observe how direct were the borrowings of the 
Latin enigmatographs of the sixteenth century 
from popular sources, and his exclusion of the 
Anglo-Saxon riddles as “translations of the Latin 
and genuine ‘ Kunstratsel’” from all ties with 
puzzles of the people (p. 13, footnote). For this 
latter error the responsibility rests perhaps with 


8 Neue Beitrage zur Kenntnis des Volksritsels. Palaestra, 
Iv, Berlin, 1899. 

® Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkeskunde, x1 (1901), 117 f. 

1°'Vienna parchment ms. of 9th century (Cod. Vendob. 
808, earlier Salish. 234, fol. 221-225). Haupts Zeitschrift, 
XIV (1869), 530 f. Henceforth cited as DPA. 
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the unsound and perverted attempt of Prehn”™ to 
find for every Exeter Book riddle a contemporary 
Latin source, and with the entire disregard by 
this critic of the folk-elements in that valuable 
collection. My present purpose is to pave the 
way for an historical examination of many riddles 
of the Anglo-Saxons in the light of the popular 
traditions of their own and other races, by copious 
illustration of the close connection between literary 
enigmas and folk-problems and by detailed discus- 
sion of the scientific principles that should govern 
the study of both. 
I begin with a three-fold thesis :— 


(A.) The literary riddle may consist largely 
or entirely of popular elements, may be, and often 
is, an elaborated version of an original current in 
the mouth of the folk; (B.) conversely, the popu- 
lar riddle is often found in germ or in full develop- 
ment in some product of the study, and our task 
is to trace its transmission from scholar to peasant ; 
(C.) through a more complicated sequence, a 
genuine folk-riddle may be adapted in an artistic 
version which, in a later day or in another land, 
becomes again common property ; or, by a natural 
corollary a literary riddle, having passed into the 
stock of country-side tradition, may fail of its 
popular life and survive only in some pedantic 
reworking that knows nothing of the early art-form. 


A. Folk-Riddle > Literary-Riddle. 


(a.) The enigmatograph, Lorichius Hadama- 
rius, whose Latin riddles are among the best in 
the early seventeenth century collection of Reus- 
ner,” borrows all his material from the widely 
known Strassburg Book of Riddles.* Indeed, 
though scholars have hitherto overlooked this 
obvious connection, his enigmas are merely classi- 


11 Komposition und Quellen der Rétsel des Exeterbuches. 
Paderborn, 1883. 

12 Nicholas Reusner, 4inigmatographia sive Sylloge Ainig- 
matum et Griphorum Convivalium. Two vols. in one. 
Frankfort, 1602. The earlier edition of Lorichius, Frank- 
fort, 1545 (Petsch, p. 107, foot-note) was not accessible to 
me in the libraries of Munich and the British Museum. 

18 Strassburger Rétselbuch. Die erste zu Strassburg ums 
Jahr 1505 gedruckte deutsche Riitselsammlung, neu 
hersg. von A. F. Butsch. Strassburg, 1876. As Hoff- 
mann von Fallersleben has shown, Weimar Jhrb. II (1855), 
231 f, this little book of 336 numbers is the chief source 
of later popular collections of German riddles. 
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cal versions of the German originals. The famous 
folk-riddles of the Oak (Str. 12), Dew (Str. 51), 
Bellows (Str. 202), Egg (Str. 139), Hazelnut 
(Str. 172), Lot’s Wife (Str. 278), Cain (Str. 284) 
and dozens of others are twisted into hexameters. 
To his puzzles of the Walnut (Reusner, 1, 281), 
Alphabet (R. 1, 285), Coffin (R. 1, 291) and Eve 
(R. 1, 264), Lorichius appends German versions 
as his professed sources. Nor was this old pedant 
alone in his methods of borrowing. His contem- 
porary Joachim Camerarius of Papenberg pre- 
sents by the side of the German form the widely 
extended Sun and Snow riddle in Latin“ and 
Greek dress (R. 1, 254, 258), and Hadrian Junius 
(R. 1, 243), fossilizes in like fashion the genuinely 
popular riddle of the Cherry (infra). 

(b.) Therander, whose nigmatographia of 
420 numbers purports to be a Germanizing of 
‘the most famous and excellent Latin writers 
ancient and modern,’ » is usually indebted—either 
indirectly (supra, sub “Lorichius”) or, despite 
his assertion of sources, directly—to current ver- 
sions in the vernacular. His themes of Script 
(227), Pen (236), Weathercock (304, 306), Haw 
(307), Poppy (320), Oak (325), Stork (354), Ten 
Birds (356), Two-legs (401), Egg (405) and Year 
(411)—to cite a few out of many—were favorite 
possessions of folk-riddles at the beginning of the 
17th century ; and we can hardly doubt that Som- 
mer had heard these puzzles in the mouth of 
peasants or met them in the riddle-books then 
popular.” But, whether the connection between 


14 For a far earlier Latin version of this world-riddle 
( Volavit volucer sine plumis, etc.”), see Reichenau Ms, 
205 (3) of the beginning of the tenth century (Mone, 
Anzeiger, ViI, 1838, 40; M. & S., Denkmiiler, 1892, p. 20; 
Friedreich, 199). 

1% Huldrich Therander, A2nigmatographia Rythmica. 
Magdeburg, 1605. Therander, or Johann Sommer, for 
such was his true name, tells us in his Preface that ‘he 
had read the Sphinx Philosophica of Joh. Heidfeld, the 
Ainigmatographia of Nic. Reusner and the Libri Tres 
Ainigmatum of Joh. Pincier; and in order not to sit idle 
at home during the dog-days, when others were working 
in the fields, had turned these into German rimes.’ 

16 Tt is, however, going too far to declare with Miillen- 
hof, Wolfs Zs. f. d. M., UIL., 130, that ‘herander’s riddles 
are simply expansions of those in the Reterbiichlein, Frank- 
fort, 1562. See Hoffmann, Monatschrift von u. fiir Schlesien, 
I, (1829), 160; Mones Anzeiger, II, 310. 
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his little poem-problems and the more naive ver- 
sions of the folk be mediate or immediate, his book 
brings everywhere strong proof of the close inter- 
dependence of art-riddles and those of the people. 

(c.) Heinrich von Neuenstadt (Vienna) includes 
in his late thirteenth century version of the Apolo- 
nius of Tyre story,” not the usual translations of 
Symphosius but six “ Kunstriitsel” drawn in part 
from popular sources. Indeed three of this group— 
those of the Year, Oak, and Bellows—are direct 
borrowings from tradition (supra). In exactly 
the same category as these riddles stand Reinmar 
von Zweter’s use of the interesting chariot-motive 
of the Year-puzzle, and Tanhuser’s and Freidank’s 
variations of the well-worn theme, the Ass in 
Noah’s Ark.* 

(d.) Symphosius himself, in one sense the father 
of the riddles of our era, uses in many enigmas— 
for example, those of Smoke, Vine, Ball, Saw, 
and Sleep (17, 53, 59, 60, 96)—the queries of 
the Palatine Anthology, current in the mouths of 
men for centuries before his days (Ohlert, 138 f.). 


B. Literary Riddle > Folk-Riddle. 


(a.) The riddles of Symphosius have often a 
varied history. His Flood and Fish enigma (No. 
11) is found in the Exeter Book, xxxxv, DPA. 93, 
the “ Flores” of Bede (Migne, Patrologia Latina, 
94, 539) and, with others by the same author, in the 
Apollonius of Tyre (Weismann, Alexander, 1850, 1, 
480). So it came into the Gesta Romanorum, c. 
153, and passed then into the possession of the 
people (Strass. Rb. 150). His enigma of Sleep 
(96) appears in popular form in both the Ange- 
nehmen Zeitvertreib (Frankfort, 1772, p. 244) and 
Simrock’s Réatselbuch (3d ed. p. 52). 

(b.) The Latin riddles of the DPA. have been 
traced by their editor, Wilmanns, to many modern 
popular versions.” For example, both the riddle 


"Schroter, Mitth. der deutschen Gesellschaft zur Erfor- 
schung vaterl. Sprache und Alterthiimer, v, Heft 2 (Leipzig, 
1872). 

18 Reinmar, Roethe’s Ed., 1886, p. 503, Str. 186 (cf. 


Ezeter Bk, Rid. Tanhuser, M. S. 70 and 


Freidank, Grimm’s ed., 1834, 109, 10 (cf. Wossidlo, No. 
648). 

19 Wilmanns remarks (H. Z., xtv, 555) :—“ Die fragen 
dieses zweiten theiles haben fiir uns im allgemeinen mehr 
interesse als die des ersten, zum theil deshalb, weil sie 
gegenstiinde behandeln die hiiufig den stoff zu riitseln 
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of Bells (87) and the riddle of Wick (91), which 
appears in the “ Flores” of Bede (No. 15 “ Vidi 
mortuum sedentem super vivum”), are in the 
Strass. Rb. 

(c.) The germs of other popular riddles are 
found in Bede’s collection. To cite only one 
instance :-—‘ Two-legs sat upon three-legs,” etc., 
very widely known in Europe, appears in em- 
bryonic form, “ Vidi bipedem super tripodem 
sedentem ; cecidit bipes, corruit tripes” (“ Flores,” 
13, M. P. L. 94, 539 ; Kemble, Salomon and Saturn, 
326). So we must not decide against the popular 
character of a riddle, even though a Latin or 
learned enigma stands at the head of its ancestry. 


C. Literary Riddle > Folk-Riddle > Literary 
Riddle, or 
Folk-Riddle > Literary Riddle > Folk-Riddle. 


Between the problem of the people and the 
puzzle of the study the connection is often so 
intimate and yet so involved as to form in itself 
a very interesting “relationship-riddle.” Now the 
vexing question appears in some learned collec- 
tion, now it surprises us on the lips of the ignorant. 
I select a few noteworthy instances. The history 
of the riddle of Flea or Louse (“ What we have 
captured we have lost, and what we have not 
captured we have kept”), which tradition tells us 
so outwitted Homer that the baffled poet died of 
shame (Vita Homeri by Plutarch, Westermann, 
p. 23, Bergk, Gr. Lit., 1, 244), has been carefully 
outlined by Ohlert, p. 41. It passed into a pro- 
verb (Strabo, m1, 2, 9, p. 147; Athenaeus v1, 
233e) and was written on the walls of Pompeii 
(Dilthey, Epigr. gr. Pomp. rep. trias., p. 12). In 
Christian times it gained a new vogue in the col- 
lection of Symphosius (30, Pediculus) and is cited 
by Alcuin, DPA. 90; and, still in a Latin form, 
appears in a Tyrolese ms. of the first half of the 
14th century (Anz. f. d. Alt. xv, 1889, 143) and 
in Reusner (4nigmatographia, 1, 378). Ohlert 
finds it still living in Spain and Gascony; and 
Wossidlo (No. 450) marks its occurrence in Meck- 
lenburg, in the Aargau (Rochholz, Alemannisches 
Kinderlied, Leipzig, 1857, p. 254) and in the 
Tyrol (Renk, Zs. d. V. f. Vk, v., 147, No.1). In 
England this riddle has a wide popularity. As a 


abgegeben haben und ziige an ihnen hervorheben die 
allmihlich volkstiimlich geworden sind u. 8. w.” 
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Latin enigma it takes its place in Sloane ms. 955, 
fol. 1 (c. 1612), and is conspicuous in no less than 
three vernacular versions among the Holme Rid- 
dies, 4, 12, 181 (Harleian ms. 1960, fols. 1b, 2a, 
13b).° The many seventeenth-century editions of 
the Book of Merry Riddles (No. 2.) give it circu- 
lation; and The Royal Riddle Book (Glasgow, 
1820, p. 10) quotes it in the third Holme form. 
Finally, it is amplified into an art-riddle in Notes 
and Queries, 3d Ser., v1, 288 (Oct. 8, 1864). 

The riddle of the Ice (“ My mother brought me 
forth, then shortly I her daughter brought her 
forth again”’) has had almost as famous a history. 
The Roman grammarian, Pompeius, tells us that 
this question was often bandied about by the small 
boys of Rome (Keil, Scriptores art-grammaticae, V, 
811, cited by Ohlert 30, footnote). Symphosius’ 
Ice-riddle does not contain the metaphor, but it is 
present in the “ Flores” of Bede, 11 (M. P. L., 
94,539; Kemble, 8S. & S., 325), the Exeter Book, 
xxxIv, the Vienna ms. 67 (9th cent.), No. 39 
(Mones Anz., vit1, 224), the Karlsruhe ms. v. 
Engelhusen (Mones Anz., vu, 316), and in many 
of Reusner’s authors (1, 21, 82, 259). I have dis- 
covered several versions of this in the unpublished 
mss. of the British Museum: in Latin form in 
Arundel 248 (14th cent.), fol. 67b. and in Harleian 
3831 (16th cent.), fol. 7a; in the guise of a folk- 
riddle in the Holme collection, No. 5 (Harl. 1960, 
fol. 1b); and finally elaborated into a four-verse 
enigma in Harl. 7316 (18th cent.), p. 60, fol. 28b. 
Puttenham, Arte of English Poesie, 1589, Bk. 111, 
p. 198 (Arber’s Reprint) selects a popular version 
of this to exemplify “ Enigma.” The question 
holds a place among modern German “ Volks- 
ritsel,” as Carstens (Schleswig-Holstein), Zs. d. V. f. 
Vk. vt (1896), 422 and Simrock,’ p. 96, show. 


20 This most valuable among English collections contains 
144 popular riddles, partly in the handwriting of the 3d 
Randle Holme of Chester (c. 1650). Hitherto known 
only through a few citations by Halliwell (Popular Rhymes, 
1849, p. 141f.), it will soon be published by me with 
introduction and notes. 

21 Of The Booke of Meery Riddles (76 numbers), Hazlitt, 
Handbook, p. 508, notes eight editions :—1600, 1617, 1629, 
1631, 1660, 1672, 1673 and 1685. The edition of 1629 
has been reprinted by Halliwell (Lit. of XVI and XVII 
Centuries Illustrated, London, 1851) and copies of the 1631 
and 1660 editions are on the shelves of the Bodleian and 
the British Museum, respectively. 
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The long and complicated story of the Year- 
riddle, discussed in great detail by Wiinsche 
(Kochs Zs. fiir vergl. Litteraturgesch. N. F. 1x 
(1896), 425-456), will be touched upon by me 
under Exeter Book Rid. xx1u. 

Enough has been said to show that the liter- 
ary riddle and the popular have many points of 
meeting and that neither should be neglected in 
the study of the other. Yet, as in the case of 
“ Kunstlied ” and “ Volkslied,” the necessary com- 
parison must be made with extreme caution, and 
conclusions must often be revised and even rejected 
in the light of new discoveries. Even after the 
thorough examination of the style and the careful 
investigation of the history of each riddle so 
urgently recommended by Petsch (p. 45) and 
hitherto so much neglected, we cannot be sure that 
this apparently popular product is not an adapta- 
tion of some classical original or that this enigma 
smelling so strongly of the lamp is not a reshaping 
of some puzzle of peasants. Treasures entrusted 
to tradition so often escape decay only through 
the selective energy of some wisely assimilative 
mind which revivifies the dormant and dying 
motives, and coloring them with a fine beauty 
converts them into an eternal possession of litera- 
ture. Even men of mediocre talent, Lorichius, a 
pedant, and Therander, a poetaster, turn to the 
account of scholars and men of letters the riddles 
of the Strassburg Book and the Reterbiichlein: 
perhaps a hundred other folk-riddles survive only 
in such guise. A few of the enigmas of Sympho- 
sius have become the current coin of village jesters. 
We cannot even guess from whose mint of poetry 
thousands of such pennies sprang. Yet this much 
is surely demanded of us, that with open minds 
we probe into the elements of the literary enigma; 
that, with opinions unbiased by some perilous 
thesis we look, as far as we may, into the origin of 
the riddle of the people. 

At the very outset of our study of origins, of 
our comparison of the riddles of different authors~ 
or of various folk, we are met by a dangerous pit- 
fall to the unwary, the association of problems 
through their solutions rather than through their 
treatment of motives. Riddles totally unlike in 
form and yet dealing with the same theme exist 
in different mss. of nearly the same period or even 
side by side in the same collection. Let us take 
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for our example the interesting group of 65 Latin 
enigmas in the Vienna ms. 67 of the ninth cen- 
tury.” The subjects are often those of Sym- 
phosius and Aldhelm, but only in a very few cases 
(compare 24, “ Fire” with A. v, 2; 26, “ Letters” 
with A. tv, 1; 30, “ Fishes” with S. 11) can we 
detect similarity of treatment.” No relationship 
beyond that of title exists between 3, “Salt” and 
A. 1,3; 10, “ Mill” and 8S. 51; 12, “Ship” and 
S. 13; 14, “Vine” and S. 53; 16, “Palm” and 
A. vr, 4; 19 “Broom” and S. 78; 33, “ Sponge” 
and S. 63; 35, “ Rose” and S. 45; 39, “Ice” and 
S. 10; 46, “Earth” and A. 1, 1. Within the 
collection itself, as in the Symphosius group, one 
subject receives a second handling of quite another 
sort: 24, 58, “ Fire” and 35, 53, “Rose.” Had 
Prehn realized this very obvious truth, that simi- 
larity of solutions is often co-existent with entire 
independence of treatment, he would not have 
erred so often in tracing the riddles of the Exeter 
Book to Latin sources with which they have naught 
in common; but of this much more in my second 
article. 

What is more interesting still, is that two rid- 
dles with the same topic may be handed down 
from an early time, appearing and reappearing 
together in many collections literary and popular, 
yet ever kept distinct, until perhaps at a late day 
they are blended by the pen of a writer of enigmas 
or in the mouth of a folk. A very famous exam- 
ple is that of the two riddles of “ Flood and Fish.” 
The first—with the motive of “noisy house and 
quiet guest ”’—is, as we have seen above, traceable 
through a long ancestry, to Symphosius ; tne second 


*2 Strange to say, no one has yet noted that the 39 rid- 
dles of ms. Berne 611 (Riese, Anthologia Latina, 1869, 1, 
296) are, with a few verbal changes, but replicas of the 
following enigmas in the Vienna ms. 67 (Mones Anz. 
vil, 1839, 219):—4 (fragment in Berne), 3, 6, 7, 9, 10, 
13, 14, 12, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 
31, 30, 33, 35, 36, 37, 57 (frag. in B.), 58, 59, 60, 61, 63, 62. 
Hagen, the editor of the Berne codex—though on the 
authority of K. W. Miiller (Paulys Realencyclopédie des 
classischen Alterthums, 1, 392) he hints at some relation 
between the two collections—was not aware in 1869, thirty 
years after Mone’s output, that the Vienna riddles had 
been published (Hagen, Antike und Mittelalt. Riitselpoesie, 
p. 45, Note 14), 

. Bee too Ebert, Ber. der. k. Stichs, Gesell. d. Wiss. 1877, 
1, 38, 43 for resemblances to Tatwine and Eusebius. 
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—with the separate motive of “ the house escaping 
from robbers (the net), while the guest is cap- 
tured ”—lives at present in many French, Ger- 
man, Italian, and English forms (Rolland, No. 71; 
Petsch, p. 138), and has been noted by me in 
13th century Latin dress (ms. Arundel, 292, fol. 
114; Wright, Altdeutsche Blatter, Leipzig, 1836, 
11, 148.) The two riddles, however, are finally 
combined in a Russian version (Sadovnikon, 
Zagadki Rousskago Naroda Sostavil, St. Peters- 
burg, 1876, No. 1623) discussed by Gaston Paris 
(Introd. to Rolland, p. rx), whose conclusions 
therefrom are, however, impaired by his ignorance 
of the history of the first motive. 

After thus marking that the same subjects are 
developed by different motives, we must note, too, 
that the converse is equally common, and that the 
same motives are often accorded to different sub- 
jects. For this there are at least four reasons that 
seem to deserve attention. 

(a.) We are struck by the manifold use of 
motives appealing to men through the antithetical 
statement of an apparent impossibility. Wossidlo 
(No. 78, p. 282) shows that the contrast of dead 
and living appears in many riddles: Oak and 
Ship, Ashes and Fire, Tallow and Flame, Brush 
and Lice, Bed and Man. Again the motive of 
“the child begetting its parent” is found not only 
in the riddle of Ice (supra), but in the Greek 
enigma of Day and Night (Ohlert, p. 31) and in 
the art-riddle of Smoke and Fire.* In the Holme 
collection, No. 131, the Louse riddle-motive of 
contrast that has already done service twice in 
this set of problems (Nos. 4, 12) leads to the ans- 
wer, “ Thorn in the Foot ”—a solution attached to 
all the later English versions (supra). 

(b.) The riddle is retained in memory but the 
answer is forgotten and is eventually supplied 
with an inevitable loss of force. Symphosius’ fine 
Book-moth riddle (16) appears in The Royal Rid- 
dle Book (p. 14) with the tame solution, “ Mouse 
in a Study ;” and in Holme Riddles 61, 62 (Harl. 
1960, fol. 7a) and 51 (fol. 6b.), the weak answers, 
“Egg in a Duck’s Belly,” “Penny in a Man’s 
Purse” and “Custards in an Oven,” are given to 


**Symphosius, 17; Sloane, Ms. 848 (early 17th cent.), 
fol. 32; Holme Riddles, No. 14 (Harl. 1960, fol. 2b; 
Therander, Anigmatographia No. 31 (Zs. f. d. M. m1, 130). 
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the excellent folk-riddles of “ Maid on Bridge with 
Pail of Water on her Head” (N. and Q., 3d Ser. 
vu, 492), “ Blast of a Horn ” (Bk. Merry Riddles, 
67) and “Boats on Water” (N. and Q., 3d. Ser. 
503).% Biblical riddles furnish strong proof 
of this lapse of solutions. The riddle of Lot’s 
Daughters, perhaps the most widely known of 
“relationship ” problems, is found at many periods 
and among many folk with the proper answer.” 
Only in Germany (Wossidlo, 983), appears a 
general solution, that reveals an ignorance of the 
scriptural story. Petsch (p, 14) is doubtless right 
in his statement that, after the school-time of the 
German peasant, he troubles himself little about 
the Old Testament, not hearing each Sunday his 
First Lesson like men of his class in England ; but 
this critic’s conclusions regarding the riddle before 
us must be modified in view of its extensive range— 
only the answer, not the question, fails. To this 
ignorance of the Bible is due the Tyrolese solution 
of the old problem of a dozen countries (traced by 
Ohlert, 155 and Wossidlo, p. 304, No. 413), “A 
water lock and a wooden key; the hunter is cap- 
tured and the game escapes.” In Renk’s collection 
from the Tyrol (Zs. d. V. f. Vk. v, 154, No. 121), 
this riddle of the “‘ Red Sea, Moses’ Wand and the 
Destruction of Pharaoh’s Hosts ” is found only in 
its first part with the answer, “Sea and Boat.” 
(c.) A motive long connected with a certain 
solution may, in a later time or among another 
folk, become attached to other subjects and do 
double or triple duty. The well-known English 
Cherry riddle has much in common with three 
German puzzles—those of the Cherry, Arbutus, 
and Haw (“Hagebutte”).” Side by side with 


5 The cleverness of a riddle in cunningly suggesting a 
false solution sometimes overreaches itself and the true 
answer is in course of time crowded out by the usurper. 
Certain recently proposed answers to our Anglo-Saxon 
riddles are surely emendations of Baruch. 

%T shall present in detail the history of this interesting 
riddle in connection with Exeter Book, xtvm. 

7 Holme Rid., 29 (Harl. 1960, 4b), Halliwell, Nursery 
Rhymes, p. 75, No. cxxx, Chambers, Pop. Rhymes of Scot- 
land, 1870, p. 109, Gregor, Folk-Lore of N. E. of Scotland, 
1881, p. 80, Lincoln Riddles, 6 (N. and Q., 3d. Ser. vu, 
503)—all with Cherry motive. German= Lorichius, R. 
I, 281 (Arbutus). Frischbier, Zs. f. d. Ph. rx, 67, No. 11, 
and Wossidlo, No. 181 (Cherry); Wossidlo, No. 209, 
notes, p. 295, many references (Haw). 
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this may be placed the onion-hemp-pepper motive 
of early Latin and English riddles.” 

(d.) By far the most numerous of all riddles of 
lapsing or varying solutions are those distinctively 
popular and unrefined problems, whose sole excuse 
or lack of excuse for being lies in double meaning 
and coarse suggestion. And the reason for this 
uncertainty of answer is at once apparent. The 
formally stated solution is so overshadowed bythe 
obscene subject, implicitly presented in each limi- 
ted motive of the riddle, that little attention is 
paid to the aptness of this. It is after all only a 
pretence, not the chief concern of the jest. Almost 
any other answer will serve equally well as a grave 
and decent anti-climax to the smut and horse-laugh- 
ter of the riddle, so every country, indeed every 
section, supplies different tags to the same repulsive 
queries. Wossidlo’s material garnered directly 
from the folk furnishes a dozen examples :—Dough 
and Spinning- Wheel (No. 71a., p. 43); Kettle and 
Pike, Yarn and Weaver, Frying-pan and Hare 
(No. 434, a-e, p. 131) ; Soot-pole, Butcher, Bosom, 
and Fish on the Hook (No. 434, I*, p. 309); 
Trunk-key and Beer-keg (No. 434n*, p. 309); 
Stocking and Mower in Grass (No. 434s*, p. 310) ; 
Butler-cask and Bread-scoop (No. 434u*, p. 310). 
These instances abundantly prove the absurdity of 
dogmatizing over the answers to the Anglo-Saxon 
riddles of this class. It is probable that the col- 
lector himself knew and cared little about the 
original solutions, since any decorous reply would 
adorn his unseemly tale. 

I pass now to the likeness of motives in riddles 
of different times or localities. Three hypotheses 
in explanation of this similarity have been ad- 
vanced by Gaston Paris in his suggestive Intro- 
duction to Rolland, p. rx:—(A) Common origin ; 
(B) transmission; (C) identity of processes of 
of the human mind. 


(A.) Common Origin. 

(a.) Foremost among problems of like ancestry 
are “world-riddles,” those puzzles that may be 
traced for thousands of years through the traditions 
of every people. In this list are the queries of 
the Sphinx (Friedreich, 87; Ohlert, 31-35), Year 


*%Symph. 44 (Onion); Zzeter Bk., 26 (Hemp), 66 
(Onion); Vienna ms. 67, No. 38 (Pepper). See also 
Royal Riddle Bk., p. 11. 
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(supra), Louse (supra), Fire (Ohlert, 60, 72), 
Sun and Snow (Aronsen, Islenzkar Gatur, 1887, 
Introd; Wossidlo, No. 99, p. 283; supra), Cow 
(Rolland, No. 44, p. 22, No. 400, p. 152; Wossidlo, 
No. 165, p. 291), and Pregnant Sow (Heusler, Zs. 
d. V.f. Vk, xt, 141).” 

(b.) Of a narrower range than the riddles of 
our first class are those of one race in its various 
branches. Distinctively Teutonic examples are 
the German Ilo riddle (Wossidlo, No. 962) with 
its ghastly English parallel (Holme Rid. 34; 
Royal Rid. Bk., p.7; Petsch, pp. 17-18) and the 
German-English problems of Chestnut and Nettle 
and Rose.” 

(c.) Less extensive still are the riddles of one 
folk in its many sections and dialects: for example, 
the German queries of Ten Birds (Wossidlo, 170; 
known for centuries in every corner of the Father- 
land), Mirror (Wossidlo, 63), and Alphabet 
(Wossidlo, 469); or the peculiarly English prob- 
lems of Leaves, Rope and Andrew.” 


(B.) Transmission. 

Extensive range, particularly of a modern rid- 
dle, is not in itself a proof of “ common origin,” 
but often merely an indication that it has been 
borrowed by neighboring nations from the land of 
its birth. Adjoining races, though but distantly 
related, possess in common far more riddles than 
widely separated people of one stock. In France, 
and Germany appear so often versions of the same 


*° Heusler, Id., 126, notes that ‘the material of world- 
riddles belongs to ‘‘ Wandermotiven,” like proverbs and 
fables and tales, and underwent exchanges before the 
time of literary barter.’ 

Chestnut = Holme Rid., 31, Harl. 1960, 4b; Haase 
(Ruppin), Zs. d. V. f. Vk, 11, 74, No. 43; Simrock,’ p. 
18. Nettle Holme Rid., 32, c.; Royal Rid. Bk., 17; 
Chambers, Pop. Rh., 109; Gregor, 80; Frischbier, Zs. /. 
d, Ph. tx, 76, No. 69; Wossidio, No. 51. Rose=Vienna 
Ms. 67, No. 35; Arundel ms. 248 (14th cent.), fol. 67b; 
Bk. Merry Rid. No. 28; Holme Rid. 144, Harl. 1960, 15a; 
ms. Graven D’ Hage, (17th cent.), Mones Anz., vit, 49, No. 
141; Ghent Stammbuch (16th-17th cent.), Id., 48, No. 
126; Reusner 1, 373, 380; Simrock,’ p. 20; NW. & Q. 3d 
Ser. v, 153, 199, 309, 365; Wossidlo, No. 155 (modern 
German examples). 

t Leaves= Bk. Merry Rid., 76; Holme Rid., 57, 105, 
fols. 7a, lla; Royal Rid. Bk. p. 18; Rope=B. M. R., 
37 ; Holme Rid., 115, fol. 12b; Lincoln Rid., 18, W. & Q. 
3d Ser. viz, 503. Andrew= Holme Rid., 111, fol. 12a; 
Halliwell, N. R., p. 77, No. 188; Lincoln Rid., 2, 1. ¢. 
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problem (Rolland and Wossidlo, passim) that we 
can only suppose that legions of puzzles have 
crossed at one time or other the Rhine and Moselle 
and found ready adoption in the new land and 
speech. And Schleicher’s list of Lithuanian rid- 
dies * includes a score of correspondences to Ger- 
manic queries, which surely cannot all be trace- 
able to the cradle of the two races. But the best 
proofs of borrowing are these. Sometimes we are 
able to observe the very act of transmission. The 
Demaundes Joyous, printed by Wynkyn de Worde 
(1511),® is in the main but a series of selections 
from the Demaundes Joyeuses en manivre de quoli- 
betz,* as Kemble has shown (S. and S., p. 286). 
Then, too, the riddles that in the Middle Ages had 
the widest vogue at least in ms.—if we may judge 
from the scanty evidence of extant medieval col- 
lections were not ‘ Volksritsel” at all, but Latin 
logogriphs which are ever the product of the 
study.* There is, of course, no possibility of 
“ common origin” with such compositions as these : 
they must perforce be directly lent or borrowed. 
Even, however, with riddles of different periods 
or sections of one country, genuine folk-products 


82 Litauische Marchen, Sprichworte, Rétsel und Lieder» 
Weimar, 1857, pp. 193f. 

883This interesting collection was reprinted in Harts- 
horne’s Ancient Metrical Tales. London, 1829, pp. 1-8. 

54 A copy of the French text—a very rare little octavo 
—is in the British Museum. It bears no date, but is 
assigned by the Catalogue to 1520, by Kemble with greater 
probability to 1500 or before. 

35] class with their continental analogues a few exam- 
ples from material gathered among the mss. of the British 
Museum :—Castanea = Arundel 248 (14th cent.), fol. 67b; 
Cotton Cleopatra B. rx (14th cent.), fol. 10b, No. 6; 
Sloane 955 (c. 1612) fol. 3a., No. 2; also in mss. of Brus- 
sels, Laon, Ghent and Heidelberg (Mone, Anz. vu, 42f., 
Nos, 42, 56, 138, 119). Paries== Arundel, 248, fol. 67b; 
Arundel 292 (18th cent.), fol. 118b. (Wright, Alid. Blatter, 
11, 148); Brussels ms. 34 (Mone, p. 43); Reims ms. 743 
(Mone, p. 45); Reusner, m, 116. Formica= Arundel, 
248, fol. 67b; Arundel, 292, fol. 113b; Innsbruck ms. 120, 
14th cent., (Anz. f. D. A, xv, 1889, 143); Reusner, 1, 
106. Dapes= Arun. 248, fol. 67b; Cott. Cleop. B. rx, 
fol. 10b. No. 5; ss. of Brussels and Ghent (Mone, pp. 
42, 49). Lux= Arun. 248, fol. 67b ; Arun. 292, fol. 113b; 
Cott. Cleop. B. rx, fol. 10b, No. 4; Sloane, 513, fol. 57b, 
No. 1; German book-cover of 16th century (Mone, Anz. 
vitt, 317, No. 87); developed at end of 13th cent., into a 
German “ Kunstritsel,” by Heinrich von Neuenstadt, 
Apollonius of Tyre, Rid. 6 (Schréter, supra). 
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though they may appear, we must often be pre- 
pared to find direct transmission through either 
literature or tradition. To select two of many 
instances. Five of the riddles in the Holme col- 
lection, Nos. 17-21, Harl. 1960, fol. 3a—Cocoon, 
Bell, Oyster-women, Candle and Pound of Can- 
dles—are found in Riddles of Heraclitus and 
Democritus, London 1598, Nos. 27-29, 50-51. 
At first we are inclined to regard this corre- 
spondence as evidence of a common origin and 
of the wide range of the riddles; but, when we 
observe that the sequence is practically the same 
and that the versions are verbal counterparts in 
the two groups, we can no longer doubt that the 
Holme collector borrowed his material as directly 
from the earlier volume as Master Slender his wit, 
perhaps from this very “ Book of Riddles.” The 
few parallels between the 35 Heitreks Gatur in 
the Hervarar Saga and the modern Icelandic 
folk-riddles (Islenzkar Gatur—1194 numbers) are 
rightly regarded by Heusler (Zs. d. V. f. Vk., x1, 
128) as due to the immediate literary working of 
the Old Norse queries. 


(C.) Identity of Mental Processes. 

The third cause of the similarity of riddles must 
always be taken into account after careful study 
of origins and comparison of motives have elimi- 
nated all possibilities of a common source and of 
direct or indirect transmission. When the counter- 
part of the Flood and Fish riddle of Symphosius 
(supra) meets us among Turkish queries ( Urquell 
Iv, 22, No. 10), we are naturally inclined to 
believe that this widely known riddle has pene- 
trated even to the Bosphorus; but we can hardly 
explain thus the similarity of the motives in the 
Persian Ship problem of Nakkasch, d. 938 A. p. 
(Friedreich, p. 164), “ It makes its way only upon 
its belly, cutting though footless through the gir- 
dle of the earth,” to those in the 151st riddle of 
the Islenzkar Gatur ; or the surprising likeness of 
many Sanskrit riddles * to our modern charades ; 
or even the parallels between the Anglo-Saxon 
problems of musical instruments (XXXII, LXx) and 
the Lithuanian “ Geige” riddles (Schleicher, p. 
200). Indeed, the case seems to be this. While, 
—as we have seen (supra),—similarity of subject 


Fiihrer, Zs. der deutschen morgenl. Gesellschaft, xxxIv 
(1885), 99-102. 
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does not necessarily imply similarity of motives, 
there are, of course, certain themes that, from their 
limited nature, prescribe a particular treatment. 
However unaided may be the act of composition, 
essential traits of these subjects must be named, 
described, disguised, or summarized. Surely all 
likeness entailed by the very nature of the topic 
cannot be regarded as irreconcilable with a per- 
fectly independent creation. Riddles, remote and’ 
unrelated though they be, must, after all, say some- 
what the same things of the commonplaces of life. 
At times, indeed,—and now I must point to my 
present heading,—this correspondence is carried far 
beyond the necessities of the subject through many 
combinations and permutations of motives, for 
riddle-literature like every other. has its striking 
coincidences ; but those instances are comparatively 
rare, since diversity of development, unlikeness in 
likeness, is here as elsewhere the badge of indepen- 
dence. The rarity of cases of complete resem- 
blance between two riddles with no historical 
kinship gives them a peculiar value for us; and 
the evidence of such “ Doppelginger” for a solu- 
tion is surely of far more weight than the random 
guesses of a modern critic. 

In discussing the Anglo-Saxon riddles, I shall 
seek to apply the principles adduced in the present. 
article. 

FREDERICK TUPPER, JR. 


University of Vermont. 


NOTES ON MURNER’S 
Schelmenzunft. 


The chief difficulty connected with the study of 
the writers of the sixteenth century is due to some: 
extent to the great number of peculiar and now 
obsolete words, which their writings contain and 
more especially to the numerous allusions to per- 
sonages and incidents of a local character, of which. 
often no other record has come down to us. Some 


of these words are to be found neither in the 
Middle High German period nor in modern Ger- 
man, except perhaps in the various dialects, The 
popular character of the writings of men like 
Sebastian Brant, Hans Sachs and Thomas Murner 
and the nature of their satire led them to employ: 
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many words not ordinarily introduced into litera- 
ture and whose origin and history it is often dif- 
ficult to trace. The commentator who is called 
upon to interpret these obscure words and allusions 
finds himself face to face with a task of peculiar 
difficulty, which in many cases he is unable to 
solve either to his own or other peoples’ satisfaction. 
So paramount are these difficulties in the case of 
Fischart’s Geschichtklitterung that no dhe has as 
yet felt equal to the formidable task of providing 
this work with an exhaustive commentary. 

Among the commentaries to authors of this 
period that of Zarncke to Brant’s Narrenschiff is 
easily first in its completeness and in the patient 
research of which it gives evidence. For Murner 
we have the commentaries of Goedeke and Balke, 
which while excellent in their way do not pretend 
to be exhaustive and in many cases fail to solve 
all the difficulties connected with the interpretation 
of the author. It is therefore with the hope of 
adding a little to Balke’s commentary to Murner’s 
Schelmenzunft, of throwing additional light on a 
few of these difficult words and of correcting in 
some instances certain errors of interpretation, that 
this article has been written. For the sake of 
convenience the passages selected have been ar- 
ranged in the order of their occurrence in the 
poem. The references are all to Balke’s edition, 
which appeared as volume 17 of Kiirschner’s 
Deutsche National-Litteratur. 


In the Vorrede to the poem where Murner 
speaks of the rogues whom he intends to portray, 
we find the following lines: 

Ich truw in allen nit ein hor, 

Wenn si gott driegent schon entbor. 
Balke glosses driegent by ‘betriigen,’ but this 
could give no possible meaning with the word 
entbor, which is of course the modern empor and is 
correctly translated ‘in der Hohe.’ What we 
have here is not as Balke supposes the verb triegen 
(betriigen), but the pret. subj. of tragen with the 
usual Alemannic fronting of iie to ie, so common 
in Murner.’ We thus obtain the verb emportragen 
and the passage then reads: ‘I would not trust 


1The abbreviation N. B. stands for Murner’s Narren- 
beschworung and 8. Z. for his Schelmenzunjt. 

* Cf. the instances collected in my article, The Verb in 
Thomas Murner, Americana Germanica, vol. 1, p. 61. 
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any of them a hair (i. e. a whit) even if they bore 
God on high (i. e. even if they marched under the 
banner of God).’ That this is the meaning is 
evident from the context. 

In the second chapter, Il. 167-168 there occurs 
the expression : 


Vor juristen solt dich hieten, 
Und vor niderlenschem bieten / 


Balke interprets bieten as Gesetz. One naturally 
wanders why one is told to guard against the Jaws 
of the Netherlands. I can find no trace of any 
such meaning of bieten in the dictionaries of 
Schade, Lexer, Grimm or Schmeller. On the 
other hand bieten in the sense of ‘offering for 
sale’ is quite common.’ One or two examples will 
suffice here to illustrate the usage: ‘Bieten und 
Widerbieten macht den Kauf, and ‘zu theur 
bieten jagt den Kaufer fort,’ Musius. As the 
Dutch were the great merchants of the time and 
the Rhine formed a direct means of communication 
between Holland and Strassburg, Murner’s home, 
it is quite probable that the people of Strassburg 
had often been victimized by the sharp mercantile 
practices of the thrifty Dutch and that Murner is 
simply voicing in the passage a common saying of 
the people, to beware of the offers of the Dutch 
merchants. I do not recall any passage referring 
to such sharp dealings on the part of the Dutch, 
but the meaning seems quite clear here. 

In 1. 188 Murner makes use of the expression: 


Der kechen von der neuwen stat. 


(Der Kéchin von der neuen Stadt). This has 
never been satisfactorily explained. Murner uses 
it in at least one other place, N. B. 3017: 


Die kéchin von der niiwen stat. 


In both cases it is apparently used merely as an 
exclamation. Neither Goedeke nor Balke at- 
tempts to explain it. The allusion is evidently of 
a local nature as it does not seem to occur in other 
authors. I have not succeeded either in clearing 
up the mystery, but the thought has come to me, 
that it might be in some way connected with the 
‘schefer von der niiwen stat’ (Schafer von der 
neuen Stadt) mentioned by Murner N. B. 4880 and 
which is a well known dance song preserved for 


3 See, for example, the instances cited in Grimm under 
Bieten 10. 
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us, for example, in Burkhard Waldis’ Esop 4. 81, 
190 ff. 
In 1. 248 we read: 


Des siihstu in oft den leimen klopfen. 


This Balke translates correctly enough ‘ Du siehst 
wie sie Priigel oft empfangen, Attention should, 
however, be called, I think, to the fect that leimen 
is the Upper German form of the more usual form 
Lehm, which is of Low German or Middle German 
origin. The expression den leimen klopfen was 
very popular in the sixteenth century. Murner 
uses it again, N. B. 6994: 


So muss man in den leimen klopfen, 


and also N. B. 7147 and 7539. It occurs likewise 
in Hans Sachs, Fischart and Eckstein, as the ex- 
amples in Grimm’s dictionary show. As is there 
suggested, the expression was borrowed from the 
practice of making clay walls and floors firm by 
beating. 

Line 338 reads: 


Jo wol wir sind die nassen knaben. 


This is likewise a favorite expression of the six- 
teenth century. It occurs frequently in Murner’s 
works, e. g. 8. Z. 640 and 990, N. B. 5619 and 
7239, in the writings of Hans Sachs and is still 
used in the seventeenth century by Gryphius and 
Stieler, as the examples in Grimm show. As the 
instances indicate ein nasser bruder was originally 
used of a tippler and was then later extended to 
apply to all sorts of lazy, goodfornothing, but 
cunning rogues. 

Chapter 9 of the S. Z. bears the title: Hin 
grouw rock verdienen, and begins as follows: 


Weicht aus ir frummen, erbren gsellen 
Die grouwen reck nit verdienen wellen. 


The satire is directed here against servants, who in 
their anxiety to please their masters shrink from 
no scurvy trick against others. The title of the 
chapter becomes, however, clear only when we 
recall that gray was formerly the color worn by 
menials and the lower classes. Luther writes, for 
example, 3. 426, giengen alle in grawen bawers- 
rocken. A cloak of gray was often donned by 
those of the upper classes as a sign of humility. 
Thus there occurs Myst. 1. 244 the following pas- 
sage illustrating this custom ‘si (die Landgrafin) 
was ouch vro, daz si démitikeit geuben (iben) 
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mochte, wanne si tet dicke tragen einen griwen 
mantel ane.’* Murner uses two forms of the word 
grau. The one given above, grouwen is the result 
of confusion between the nom. form grau and the 
form in the oblique cases, e. g. gen. grdwes. The 
other form groen, |. 435, shows the influence of the 
nom. gré with the apocopation of the wand the 
Upper German darkening of 4 to 6. 
The expression 1, 494: 


Das mag wol sein ein liirlisz dand 


is another one which is frequent among sixteenth 
century writers. Two etymologies have been sug- 
gested for it, first that it is connected with the 
word Jlérlen, Swiss loerlen meaning to deceive, to 
cheat. Another is that it is the diminutive of 
Lori, which in turn is a nickname of Lorenz. It 
is possible that the verb is a derivative of the 
noun. Lorenz was a common name among the 
people and might have been used proverbially as 
Hans, Elslein, and Gret were. This thought re- 
ceives corroboration from chapter 48 of Murner’s 
Narrenbeschwéorung entitled Lorenz ist keller (i. e. 
Kellner, Verwalter) and which contains the lines: 


Sit uns herr Lorenz keller ward 
Hant wir nit iiberigs gespart, 


Die fiirsten, herren hont grosz acht, 
Wie Lorenz keller ward gemacht, 
Das sie all tisch hont vierzig tracht. 


Das sind der Tiitschen fulen sachen, 

Wann sie Lorenzen keller machen. 
The satire here is directed against excessive eating 
and drinking. Ldrlein is used by Jacob Ayrer, 
261°, as the name of a fool: ‘Lorlein der narr 
lauft ein, schlecht mit seinem pengel um sich.’ 
The full form of the word is of course lérlein or 
lérlin but it appears more frequently as lérles or as 
here lirliss with syncope of n before s due to the 
lack of accent. In the form dérles it is frequent in 
the writings of Hans Sachs.° In all probability 
the word is connected with the first component of 
the famous Lorelei. 

In 1. 590 there occurs the word wurfel leger 

which Balke glosses ‘ Wiirfelleiher, Veranstalter 
eines Wiirfelspiels. He was perhaps influenced in. 


Heyne, Deutsches Worterbuch, 1, 1237. 
* For examples see Grimm’s dictionary, 6. 1151. 
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this by the MHG. wurfel-liher and the meaning 
for it given by Lexer® and by the expression 
wiirfel lihen.’ This is correct enough as far as the 
general meaning goes, but the word wurfel leger 
cannot possibly be connected with the form wurfel- 
liher. There are many instances of ege becoming 
ei, e. g., geleget >geleit but there are, to the best of 
my knowledge, no examples of the reverse of the 
process. There is, however, no reason to depart 
from the form in the text, as wurfel-leger is also 
found in late MHG. in the poem, Des Teufels 
Netz. The verb also occurs in the Wartburgkrieg 
23, 2. einem ungeliche wiirfel fiir legen. In the 
similar expression Kartenlegen the verb legen has 
been retained as the usual form. 
In Il. 650-655 Murner remarks : 

Kum ich fur herschaft mit der schenken, 

So darf ichs offlich nit gedenken, 

Worum ich solche gaben biit ; 

So witzig sind iezund die liit, 

Das sie solches wol verston, 

Wie das es sei um dienst der lon. 


Balke translates the word biit by ‘erbeute’ as if 
from the verb erbeuten. That this, however, is 
not the meaning is evident from the very next 
two lines: 


Den wo ich nichts zu schaffen hett, 
Kein solch goben ich im det. 


It is not a question here of obtaining something, 
as erbeuten would imply, but of offering presents 
in return for service either done or desired. Biit 
is evidently the first sing. pres. (MHG. biute) of 
bieten. Murner means to say: ‘ when I approach 
people with gifts I do not need to mention openly 
why I offer such gifts as people are clever enough 
to understand that it is a reward for service.’ 
In line 710 we find the expression : 


Schmacken bretli ist mein nam. 


Here we evidently have one of those numerous 
compounds coined in imitation of a large class of 
family names. These names are formed by pre- 
fixing the imperative of a verb to some case of a 
noun. Many of them are compounded with the 


6 Lexer, Mhd. Wb. Nachtriige, 404 and Taschenwb., 395. 

™Cf. Grimm, 5. 238 and Schmeller, 3. 354. 

8 Ed. by Barack, Stuttgart 1863, Pub. Lit. Verein No. 
70; cf. also Lexer, 3, 1007. 
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accusative, as here, the article being reduced when 
the noun is masculine to en.’ These words are 
very frequent in Fischart’s writings, especially in 
his Geschichtklitterung where they are largely imi- 
tations of Rabelais. The form in our text must 
have had its starting point in the masculine, as 
otherwise the en could not be accounted for except 
by analogy. It must have been originally, as the 
title of the chapter (Den braten schmacken) indi- 
cates, Schmackenbraten. As the Alemannic prefers 
diminutives braten was changed to bretli, while the 
first part of the word remained unaltered, the 
syllable en probably no longer being recognized as 
the article. That this was the common form of the 
name is shown by the following example from 
8. Frank, Sprichworter, 1541: ‘ Schmeckenbratlin 
riechen so ein lecker bisslin uber drey gassen.’ 
As this example shows, schmacken (schmecken) has 
also in Murner the Upper German meaning of 
‘smelling.’ 
Line 723 reads: 
Ein stieli bringen wer das best. 


This sentence Balke translates ‘ einem” den Stuhl 
vor die Thivre setzen, hinauswerfen.’ How he ar- 
rives at this meaning is quite incomprehensible to 
me. ‘The satire of the chapter is directed against 
sycophants, who make a practice of visiting fes- 
tivals of all sorts in the hope of being entertained 
at the expense of others. Murner says in effect: 
‘If thou runnest away when it is time to pay and 
takest much and giveth naught in return, thou 
shalt sit down some day ina place, where rascals 
of allsorts and unworthy guests are seated.’ Then 
follows the line quoted above, which is but loosely 
connected with what precedes and is used mainly 
for the sake of the rhyme, but which, in my 
opinion, can have only the meaning, ‘it were best 
to bring a chair along,’ implying that no seat 
would be provided for so unwelcome a guest. 
In Il. 1054-1058 Murner remarks : 


®Cf. upon these compounds R. Schulze, Imperativisch 
gebildete Substantiva, Archiv f. d. Studium der neueren 
Sprachen, Bd. 43, S. 13-40. Schulze gives a full list of 
such words, A few masculine examples may be given 
here to illustrate the case in point: Suchenwirt, Stéren- 
fried, Schreckengast, Griepenkerl, Haltenhof, Hauenstein, etc. 

10 Balke’s edition has einen, an evident misprint for 
einem. 
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Und klagen des Franzosen gewalt 


Und wie der kiinig von Narragon 

Die von Venedig nit wel lon. 
The word Narragon Balke here translates ‘ Arago- 
nien.’ Historically this may be correct enough, 
but from the form of the word it is evident that 
Murner was not thinking of the kingdom of 
Aragon, but of the ‘land of the fools’ as he uses 
it in almost the same form coined by Sebastian 
Brant. The indebtedness of Murner to Brant 
is too well known to need any proof, in fact Murner 
himself tells us frankly at the beginning of his 
Narrenbeschwérung, that it is his purpose to ex- 
ercise the fools brought into the country by Sebas- 
tian Brant. Now in chapter 108 of his Narren- 
schiff, Brant proceeds to ship all the fools off to 
the land of the fools. The wood-cut contains the 
motto: Ad Narragonia, and in the text we read: 

Wir faren vmb durch alle landt, 

Von Narbon inn Schluraffen landt, 


Dar nach went wir gen Montflascun 
Vnd inn das land gen Narragun. 


This latter form is evidently due to the rhyme. 
Murner’s form agrees with that of the Latin motto. 
At the beginning of chapter 27 (ll. 1150-1155) 
we read: 
Wer do bilt ein closter frouwen, 
Die er mit ougen nit kan schouwen, 
Za sehen im nit werden mag, 
Der beiszt die nusz do durch ein sack; 
Der schaum im maul, der kern ist dein, 
Und ist das kiiwen nur sein gwin. 


Balke explains: ‘ dein =dhein, syncopirt aus 
dehein, kein.’ This explanation is impossible, for 
as far as I know there is no instance of MHG. 
dehein becoming dein. Neither Schade nor Lexer 
in their dictionaries nor Weinhold in his MHD. 
Grammatik give any such example, The synco- 
pated form dhein occurs frequently, but the 
resultant form is always kein. Had Balke noticed 
the rhyme, he might have hit upon the correct 
solution. The impure rhyme dein: gwin is of 
course not due to Murner, who wrote as was his 
custom din: gwin." The printer who mechani- 
cally diphthongized Murner’s long 7’s and w’s to 
make them agree with the gemein deutsch, failed 


See Stirius, Die Sprache Thomas Murners, Diss. Halle, 
1891, p. 24, and my above-mentioned article, p. 36. 
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to notice that the vowel was short here, mistaking 
the word din no doubt for the pronoun. The cor- 
rect reading is therefore not dein but din. This is 
a common Alemannic form of drin or drinnen and 
occurs together with its complement dus (= draus- 
sen), quite frequently in Murner. Thus, for ex- 
ample S. Z. 1499: 


Was din stat, felt nit ein hor 


and N. B. 1070: 
Die geuchin dinn, der gouch ist dusz. 

In both these instances Balke translates the 
word correctly. In the case in question he was 
misled by the false diphthongization. Substituting 
the correct form din the meaning of the passage 
at once becomes apparent; He who courts a nun, 
whom he cannot see merely bites a nut through a 
bag. He has foam in his mouth, but the kernel 
is on the inside and his chewing is his only gain, 
or as we should say, he has his trouble for his pains. 

In chapter 28 (Il. 1218-1221) we find 


Ein schelm wil gon regieren leren, 
Der nie kunt ein suw stal keren, 
Und strafen gott in seinen sachen, 
Der nie kein loffel holz kunt machen. 


loffel holz Balke explains as Léffelstiel. His 
authority for this I do not know. Grimm’s dic- 
tionary gives but three meanings of the word: 
1. ‘ Holz worein in den kiichen die koch- oder 
rihrl6ffel gesteckt oder gehingt werden—léffelbret. 
2. Holz woraus man léffel schnitzt.’ The third is 
figurative and does not apply here. This very 
quotation from Murner is given as illustrating the 
first meaning. The meaning of the line is evi- 
dently, ‘who could not make the simplest thing,’ 
as Balke has correctly suggested. As such a 
device for holding spoons would be one of the 
first things which a beginner could make, this 
meaning accords well with the thought of the 
passage. As far as I know spoons were made 
either entirely of wood or of some metal and not 
of a combination of both as Balke’s interpretation 
would imply. 
In the following passage, ll. 1439-1443 : 


Wolt er aber zornig schnurren 

Und wider meine zunft genosz murren, 
Er miest sich stellen lon von mir 
In dise zunft und vornan dran. 
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Balke glosses the word schnurren by ‘ losfahren.’ 
A better word would have been brummen. In 
Grimm’s dictionary ix, 1418.3 schnurren is defined 
as follows : 
‘ iibertragen auf zornig brummende 
Menschen besonders in ailterer Sprache, landsch 
lich bis heute (schweiz. schnurre, tirol. schnurren, 
sich laut und unwillig dussern brummen (Schépf 
642).’ 
Schnurren in this meaning is a favorite word 
among sixteenth century writers. Murner uses it 
frequently, in addition to this passage, e. g., in N. 
B. 211 and 2203, where Balke glosses it correctly 
‘murren, brummen, zornig sein,’ and also in N. B. 
7917 and 8016. Grimm’s dictionary also quotes 
examples from Geiler von Keisersberg and Luther, 
where it is used in the same way. 

In Il. 1445-1448 Murner remarks: 


Ich hab ir manchen dar gestelt, 
Der hett verwetet als sein gelt, 
Das ich so frevel nimmer wer, 
Zun schelmen in verordenen her. 


Balke translates verordenen by ‘befehlen.’ This 
meaning is, however, only secondary and not in 
accordance with the usage of the sixteenth century, 
where it still has the meaning of placing in order, 
i. e., in rank and file, and then of arranging and 
making provision for. In these meanings it is 
frequntly used by Luther in his translation of the 
Bible.” The meaning of the passage accordingly 
is, ‘I have placed” or depicted many of them 
here, who would have wagered all their money, that 
I would not have been so bold as to place them in 
the ranks of the fools.’ ; 
In the following passage ll. 1458-1461 : 


Die schelmen kamen ein mol zamen 
Und batent um ein andren namen ; 
Das ichs doch nant der gsellen rott. 
Nein ich, werlich, und bi gott! 


Balke translates the expression nein ich by ‘ver- 
nein ich, ich schlage ab.’ The general meaning is 
correct enough, but what we have is not a verb 
neinen but a survival of the MHG. form of nega- 
tion, in which the personal pronoun was added to 


Cf. the examples given by Heyne, Deutsches Worter- 
buch, 3. 1230. 

'8 The verb darstellen seems to be used here in its original 
meaning of dahinstellen. 
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the negative particle, e. g., nein ich, di, ir, ete. 
The verb neinen does occur occasionally. One 
instance is given by Lexer in MHG. and it is also 
used by Stieler in the seventeenth century, but its 
use here would weaken the thought of the passage, 
which requires a strong negation. Moreover, it is 
forcing the meaning of neinen or verneinen to 
gloss it by ‘ abschlagen’ as Balke does. The custom 
of adding the personal pronoun to the particle 
nein occurs as early as Notker, e. g., Psalms 436, 
sol din helfa nun hina sin? nein sie. It is frequent 
throughout the MHG. period.“ That it still sur- 
vived in the sixteenth century is proved by in- 
stances in Nicolaus v. Wyle, Geiler von Keisers- 
berg, whom Murner took in many respects as his 
model, and in Albrecht von Eyb. In Eyb’s Spiegel 
der Sitten (1511) there are two very clear examples 
of this usage: ‘ wiltu nichts anders? nain ich,’ 149° 
and { weist du des nicht ? nain ich, 177°. In neither 
of these cases is it possible to construe nain as a 
verb. It is, therefore, more than probable, from 
what has been said, that in the passage in hand we 
have likewise a survival of this old usage. 


B. SHumMwaAy. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES. 


1. Goth. sidus ‘sitte’ is supposed to come from 
pre-Germ. * sedhu-s and to be connected with Skt. 
svadha, Gk. %os, etc., from a base sue-dh-. Other 
words in Germ. which may be combined with stdus 
point rather to a pre-Germ. * sidhu-s. For with 
Goth. sidén ‘iiben,’ OHG. sitdn ‘ausfiihren, in 
stand setzen, tun, machen, machinari’ we may 
compare OE. sidian ‘extend,’ be-sidian ‘ regulate, 
determine,’ sid ‘long, broad, spacious’, ON. sr, 
Dan. sid ‘lang, weit, niedrig’, OHG. sito ‘ laxe.’ 

These are from a base seidh- ‘extend, stretch, 
straighten, direct, regulate’, etc., which is also in 
Gk. ‘ straight ’, ‘ undertaking ’, ‘ press 
forward’, t9tvw ‘ straighten’, Skt. sidhyate‘ kommt 
zum ziel, hat erfolg, wird vollkommen, gelingt, 
kommt zustande’, Welsh haeddu ‘porrigere, as- 
sequi’, (Cf. Prellwitz, Et. Wo. s. v. tvs, who con- 


14Cf, the examples in Grimm’s dictionary, 7. 589. 
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nects Goth. sidus with this group, and Uhlenbeck, 
Ai. Wb. s. v. sidhyati.) 

2. ON. siSa, seiSa ‘zaubern, zauberei treiben, 
durch zauber etwas wirken, wohin zaubern’ 
belongs to the above group. Compare especially 
OHG. sitén ‘ausfiihren, machinari’, Skt. sidhyati 
‘hat erfolg, wird vollkommen’, siddha-s ‘ vollkom- 
men, wunderkraftig; vollendeter, seliger, seher, 
zauberer ’, siddha-m ‘ zauberkraft’, siddhi ‘ das ans 
ziel gelangen, gelingen; vollendung, erfolg, voll- 
kommenheit, zaubermacht’. 

These words seem to be formed on a base séi-. 
At any rate we find sédh- with similar meanings: 
Skt. sadhati ‘zum ziele kommen oder fiihren’, 
sadhéyati ‘in ordnung bringen, schlichten, aus- 
fiihren, zubereiten, verschaffen, erlangen’, sadhi 
‘ gerade, richtig, heilsam, tiichtig, edel, gut’. 

8. With Gk. i%Jw ‘dringe vor’, Skt. sidhmé 
‘drauf losgehend’ compare Gk. ‘ gang 
wegung’, Skt. sedhati ‘scheucht, vertreibt’, OE. 
side, OHG. sita ‘seite’. The meaning ‘side’ comes 
from ‘ turned, giving way, sinking’, which is seen 
also in ON. st5r ‘herabhingend’, Dan. sid ‘ nie- 
drig, tiefliegend ’, Sw. sid/and ‘tiefliegend’, OHG. 
sito ‘laxe’ (cf. Kluge, Et. Wb. s. v. Seite, where 
ON. is compared). 

3a. So also Lith. szléju ‘lehne an’, szlajis 
‘schief, schrig, nach einer seite abhingig ’, szlartas 
‘ bergabhang’, ON. ‘slope’, Alid ‘side’, hlida 
‘turn aside, give way’; OE. Aline ‘slope, hill,’ 
hlane ‘lank, lean’, i. e., ‘ falling away’, OHG. 
hlanea ‘hiifte, lende’; Gk. ‘ quer, schief’, 
7a mAdya ‘seiten, flanken’; MHG. weich, ‘ weich, 
biegsam ’, weiche ‘die weiche am menschl. kérper’ ; 
Gk. Arjyw ‘leave off, cease, end’, Aayapds ‘slack, 
hollow, sunken’, of an animal’s flanks; Lith. 
silpnas ‘schwach’, slepid ‘verberge, verstecke’, 
Gk. Aazapds ‘slack, loose’, Aamdpa ‘ flank ’, Lith. 
slépsna ‘die diinnung, weichen’; MHG. smal 
‘schmal’, sme/e ‘ schmalheit ; taille’. 

4, From the secondary meaning ‘ give way, fall 
away, sink’ come words for ‘ flow, flow out’, etc. 
Here belong Skt. sidhu ‘rum’, sindhu ‘strom, 
fluss, flut, meer’, OHG. sint-fluot, sin-fluot ‘ siind- 
flut’. This is not an “umdeutung” of an older 
form sin-fluot, for we find sint-fluot in OHG. and 
sint-vluot in MHG. The connection with siinde, 
OHG. suntea must be comparatively recent. We 
may therefore refer the first part of the compound 
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to a Germ. *sindu- ‘flood’, to which was later 
added the explanatory fluot, just as to OHG, lind 
‘schlange’ was added wurm, giving lindwurm. 

From ‘ fall away ’, ‘drop’ come alse OE. sinder 
‘dross of iron’, ON. sindr ‘slag or dross from a 
forge’, OHG, sintar ‘sinter’. 

5. Similar meanings are also seen in the base 
sei-q-: Gk. ixw ‘komme’, ixavds ‘ hinreichend ’, 
aduxvéopar’ gelange hin ’, ixérns‘ um schutz flehend’. 
Lith. sekiu ‘strecke die hand aus, schwére’ (cf. 
Prellwitz, Et. Wo. s.v. ixw), séksnis ‘ klafter’, OHG. 
sigan ‘sich vorwirts bewegen, sich niederwarts 
bewegen, sich senken, sinken, tropfend fallen’, 
seigen ‘senken, neigen ; schleudern, werfen ; wigen, 
abwiigen’, seiger ‘langsam trépfelnd, matt, marci- 
dus’, sthan ‘ seihen, durch ein sieb laufen lassen, 
trépfelnd durchsickern ’, Du. zijgen ‘ durchseihen, 
hinfallea, in ohnmacht fallen’, ON. siga ‘sink 
slowly’, signa ‘sink slowly, slip away’, seiga 
‘sink,’ seigr ‘that can be stretched without break- 
ing, tenacious, tough’, Dan. seig ‘ ziihe’, OE. sigan 
‘move, go, fall, descend ; strain, filter, drain out, 
ooze,’ ségan ‘cause to sink, lay down, destroy’, 
sigend ‘wave’, sihte ‘marshy’, MHG. sihte 
‘eingefallen, mager; seicht’, Skt. sificdti ‘ giesst, 
begiesst ’, séeayati ‘ begiesst’, Av. haecayeiti ‘ trock- 
net’, ChSl. sicati ‘ mingere’, OE. ‘ diar- 
rhea’, Lith. seikit, ‘ messe mit einem hohlmasse ’, 
satkas ‘hohlmass’, ON. < *saiha-dla ‘ eimer, 
tonne’, sila ‘seihen’, seila ‘ hollow, depression in 
the ground’. 

6. To this group may also belong Goth. sihu, 
sigis, OHG. sigu, sigi, etc. ‘sieg’. The h in Goth. 
sthu may therefore be regular. And so far as the 
meaning is concerned, we certainly do not need to 
separate these words from OE. s@gan ‘ cause to 
sink, lay low, destroy’, on-sigan ‘ attack’, sige 
‘setting’ (of the sun), etc. For as we have seen, 
the meaning ‘flow out’, comes from ‘ fall, sink ’. 

Perhaps here also Skt. sdyaka ‘ wurfgeschoss, 
pfeil’, Lat. siea, Lith. sykis ‘hieb’, OE. sagol 
‘club, staff’. Compare OHG. seigen ‘ schleudern, 
werfen ’. 

7. With these compare *sei-go- in OHG. seich 
‘urine’, seichen ‘mingere’, LG. sik ‘sumpfige 
niederung’, ON. sik ‘graben, grube’, OE. sic 
‘watercourse’, sicerian ‘ooze, sickern’, Norw. 
sickle ‘ geifern, speicheln ’. 

8. The bases sei-po- and sei-bo- occur in Skt. 
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sipra ‘ flussname’, sipra ‘schweiss’, OHG. seivar 
‘schaum, geifer, speichel’, MHG. seifel ‘ speichel ’, 
siflen ‘fliistern, zischeln’, ON. sifra ‘knurren’, 
Lith. sypnas ‘fein, gebeutelt’, OHG. sib, OE. sife 
‘sieb’, siftan ‘ sichten;’ Lat. sibilo, MLFr. sipen 
‘rinnen’, LG. sipen, sipern ‘ tropfeln, sickern’, 
OE. sipian ‘macerate, be soaked’, sap ‘amber, 
resin, pomade ’. 

9. We see here the developed meaning ‘ hiss, 
whisper, murmur, sigh’. Such meanings may 
come from ‘ flow out, gush’; or rather ‘flow out, 
gush out’ and ‘sigh, puff, breathe’ come from the 
common meaning ‘come forth, burst forth’. For 
example: Sw. frusa ‘hervorstrémen’: frusta, ON. 
frysa ‘schnauben’; ON. fraud ‘schaum’: Skt. 
prothati ‘schnaubt’; Gk. fliesse iiber’: OE. 
blawan ‘blow, breathe’, blesan ‘ blow’; Gk. 
‘ fliesse iiber’: ON. blistra ‘ pfeifen zischen’; Skt. 
dtati ‘liuft’, OE. @dre ‘quickly, at once’: weter- 
@dre ‘ torrent, spring’; édre‘ vein’: Pm‘ breath’. 

So also: OHG. seivar ‘schaum, geifer’: ON. 
sifra ‘knurren’; OE. sie ‘ watercourse’, Norw. 
sikle ‘geifern’: OE. sican ‘sigh’, sice ‘sigh’, 
sicettan ‘sigh, lament’; OE. sigan ‘drain out, 
ooze’: ME. sighe ‘sigh’, and perhaps Goth. 
saiwala ‘seele’ < *saizwald- ‘breath’. Compare 
OHG. pi-siwaniu, OE. siwen, pte. of sihan. 

10. The base séi- ‘extend, stretch’ (see No. 2 
above) may be in Goth. seipus, OE. sip ‘late’, 
OHG. sid ‘ seitdem, spiiter, seit’. Here the mean- 
ing ‘late’ comes from ‘ extended, long’ as seen in 
OE. sid ‘long, broad, spacious’, etc. The same 
development of meaning is seen in Ir. sir ‘lang, 
ewig’, Lat. sérus ‘late’, base sé-ro- ‘stretched, 
extended, long’. 

These words have also been connected with 
Goth. seipus. This is possible if we refer them to 
a base séi- or sé-4o-, which in composition was felt 
as sé- instead of séi-. But in any case we may 
compare Lat. sérus, Ir. sir ‘directly, with OHG. 
sar ‘sogleich’, primarily ‘straightway, directly, 
stracks’, and more remotely with OHG. san, 
Goth. swns ‘ sogleich ’. 

11. Goth. galeiks, OE. gelic ‘similar, like’, 
OHG. gilik ‘gleich’, ete. are explained as mean- 
ing ‘dieselbe gestalt habend, einen jibereinstim- 
menden kérper habend’ (cf. Uhlenbeck, Et. Wo. 
8. v. galeiks, Kluge, Et. Wb. 8. v. gleich). But 
with the connection that has been made outside of 
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Germanic, this explanation is impossible. For 
there the primary meaning is ‘even, level.’ So 
Lith. ljgus ‘gleich, eben’, lygimas ‘ ebenheit ; 
gleichheit’, /yguma ‘eine eben liegende stelle, 
ebene’, ljginu, ‘mache gleich, vergleiche, ebne’ 
paljginu ‘ ebne den boden’. 

The meaning ‘level, even’ comes from ‘bend, 
give way, fall away’. We may therefore compare, 
ON. likna ‘bend back, give way’, MHG. sich 
leichen ‘sich biegen’ OHG. gileih ‘gelenk’, 
OPrus. laygnan ‘ wange’ and also Goth. laikan 
‘springen’, Gk. édeAilw ‘swing’, etc. Compare 
Skt. vdjicati ‘wankt, geht krumm’: OE. wange 
‘cheek’: wang ‘ plain, field’. 

12. From ‘bend, give way, fall away’ come the 
following: Alb. Pigu ‘lean, bad’, Gk. ddéyos 
‘small’, Aovyés ‘ruin, destruction, death’, Lith. 
liga ‘krankheit’ (cf. Persson, Wz. 15), Goth. leik 
‘dead body, body, flesh’, pre-Germ. *Jigo-m ‘ any- 
thing fallen; dead body, flesh from a dead body ; 
body, flesh in general ’. 

This is a common development of meaning. So 
Lat. cado ‘fall’: cadaver ‘corpse’; Gk. rrdpya 
‘fall’: ‘corpse’; OPrus. frit ‘fallen’: OE. 
hréaw ‘ raw ’, Lat. cruor, etc. ; Skt. skhélati ‘ wankt, 
taumelt, stolpert’, Gk. oxodids ‘ crooked’, ON. 
skela ‘ verdrehen’, skolla ‘ wanken’: OHG. scalmo 
‘seuche’, MHG. schelme ‘pest, seuche; die im 
kampf gefallenen’ (cf. author, Color-Names and 
their Congeners, I, 60b); E. crinkle, crank : MHG. 
krane ‘schmal, schlank, gering, kraftlos, schwach,’ 
NHG. krank, OE. crincan ‘ fall in battle, perish’. 

13. Germ. hraiwa- ‘ corpse, carrion; death’ in 
Goth. Araiwa-dibé ‘turteltaube’, OHG. Aréo, 
MHG. ré ‘leichnam; tod; tétung; grab’, ON. 
hre, OE. hraw ‘ corpse’ may likewise be explained 
as coming from a pre-Germ. *groiuo- ‘ bent, fallen’. 
Compare Lith. kreivas ‘ gewunden, schief’, kreiviuti 
‘schief treten’, krivida ‘list, betrug’, ChSl. krivi, 
‘ schief’. 

These come from a base qre- ‘whirl, twist, turn’, 
which is also in Lith. kreipid ‘ wende, kehre’, ON. 
hreife ‘wrist ;’ OE. hrisian, ON. hrista ‘shake’, 
Lat. erispo ‘swing, wave, curl’; OHG. ridin 
‘zittern’, Lett. kraitat ‘taumeln’; krails ‘ge- 
bogen’, ChSI. krilo ‘fliigel;’ Gk. xpixos ‘ring’ 
(cf. Persson, Wz. 106, 166). 

14. Goth. drigkan, OE. drincan ‘ drink’, ete., 
may be compared with Lith. drégnas ‘feucht’, 
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drangis‘lauwarm’. For the connection ‘ feucht’ : 
‘lauwarm’ compare OHG. wele ‘ feucht, milde, lau, 
welk 

15. The connection of Goth. weihs ‘ heilig’ with 
weihan ‘ kiimpfen ’, Lith. vetkid ‘ mache, verrichte’ 
has little in its favor. More probable is the com- 
bination with Skt. vindkti, vivékti ‘sondert, siebt, 
sichtet’, etc. (Osthoff, IF’, vi, 39). Compare OE. 
wah ‘fine’ (meal), pre-Germ. *uoigo- ‘ sifted’. 

Another possibility is to explain Goth. weths as 
meaning primarily ‘surrounded, guarded, pro- 
tected’. In that case we may compare OE. wag, 
OS. wég ‘wall’, which are not the same as ON. 
veggr, Goth. -waddjus ‘ wall’, but from pre-Germ., 
*yoiq6- ‘twining, binding’, and related to Lat. 
vincid ‘bind’. For this connection compare OE. 
ealgian ‘schiitzen’: Goth. alhs ‘tempel’, Lett. 
elks ‘ gitze’. 

16. Goth. wis ‘ windstille’ is given by Uhlen- 
beck, Et. Wb.s. v.,as meaning, according to Cosijn, 
‘heiteres wetter’, from the root wes- ‘ heiter sein’ 
in Goth. wizdn ‘schwelgen’, wisan ‘sich vergnii- 
gen’, wisan ‘verweilen, bleiben, sein ’. 

It is much more probable, however, that wis 
‘calm’ comes directly from the root wes- in the 
sense ‘remain, rest, settle’. This, and not ‘be’, 
is the earlier meaning in Goth. wisan ‘ verweilen, 
bleiben, sein’, Skt. vdsati ‘wohnt, verweilt’, etc. 
Compare especially Ir. foss ‘das bleiben, die ruhe’. 

17. OHG, west-, OE. west ‘ west’, etc., as well 
as Lat. vesper, Gk. éorépa ‘ evening’, are likewise 
from the root ues- ‘rest, settle’. Compare again 
Ir. foss ‘das bleiben, die ruhe’, and feiss ‘das 
bleiben, rasten’, OHG. wist, ON. vist ‘ aufenthalt, 
wohnort’, Skt. vasati ‘ verweilen, wohnung, aufent- 
halt’. 

18. ON. efne ‘stoff, material ; vermégen, vor- 
rite’, OE. e@fesn ‘luxury, wantonness; special 
pasturage’ may be compared with Skt. dpnas 
‘ertrag, besitz, habe’, Lat. opes, etc. 

19. ON. gymbell ‘he-lamb’, gymbr ‘ she-lamb’ 
are evidently related to gambra ‘make merry’, 
OHG. gambar ‘strenuus’, gambri ‘ sagacitas, 
agonia’, MHG. gampf ‘schwanken’, gampen, 
gumpen ‘ hiipfen, springen’, etc. 

20. ON. nef ‘ nasenbein, nase’, OE. nebb ‘ nose, 
face, beak’, nebbian ‘snub, rebuke’, E. neb, nib 
probably go back to the primary meaning ‘ pro- 
tuberance, projection’ and may be compared with 
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OE. nafu, OHG. naba ‘nave, hub’, Skt. nabha 
‘nave, navel’, Lat. wmbd ‘ boss, knob, promontory’, 


umbilicus ‘navel’, Gk. éudadds ‘navel; boss’,. 


OHG. nabalo ‘ navel’, etc. 

21. ON. sda ‘feierlich téten’ we may refer to 
an earlier *swohan and connect with OE. geswogen 
‘in aswoon ; dead; silenced’, ‘suffocate, 
choke.’ These are related to Lith. suka ‘drehe’, 
sukrus ‘wer sich leicht dreht, agil, beweglich, 
flink, schnell ,’ sunkus ‘schwer’, i. e. ‘swaying, 
drooping’, ChSl. sukati ‘drehen’, Lett. sukt 
‘entwischen, schwinden’, OHG. swingan ‘schwin- 
gen’, OE. swangor ‘sluggish’, ete. For the de- 
velopment in meaning ‘swing, sway, droop, fall 
away, cease’, etc. see many other examples in 
author’s Color-Names and their Congeners I, 51b. 

22. ON. sdttr ‘ versdhnt’, whence ‘ vertrag, 
verséhnung ’, ‘ versdhnen’, has been referred 
to an earlier *sanhtaz and compared with Lat. 
sanctus. So Lidén as quoted by Noreen Urg. 
Lautlehre, 25. 

Without setting aside this explanation, com- 
pare Skt. séjati ‘hingt, haftet’, sanjaté ‘ giebt 
sich hin an, beschiiftigt sich mit’, sakté ‘ hiingend, 
haftend an’, ChSl. sega ‘beriihre’, Lith. sega 
‘hafte.’ The primary meaning of sattr was there- 
fore ‘ clinging together, joined.’ 

23. ON. tapa, Dan. tabe ‘ verlieren’, ON. tape, 
Dan. tab ‘ verlust’, ON. tepr ‘kurz, knapp, eng’ 
go very well together with Lat. damnum ‘loss, 
injury ’, which may come from *dab-no-m. 

24. ON. poka ‘bewegen; platz machen, wei- 
chen’, pukla ‘fiihlen, befiihlen’, OE. pocerian 
‘run about’ contain a base tug- ‘ move, stir’ which 
is also in Skt. twjati, tuijati ‘ drangt, stdsst, treibt 
an’, and in tvdngati ‘springt.’ Perhaps here 
also E. thwack ‘strike with something flat or 
heavy, thump, bang.’ 

25. ON. prifa ‘ergreifen, erfassen’, Prifask 
‘gedeihen’, whence E. thrive, represents a pre- 
Germ. *treipo- ‘ press, take hold of’. A cognate 
verb meaning ‘ press with the feet, tramp, stamp’ 
occurs in Lith. trypid ‘stampfe, trample, trete’. 
These are enlarged from a base teréi-, tri- in Gk. 
rpiBw ‘rub, thresh, grind’, Lith. trind ‘reibe’, 
Lat. trivi, tritus, ete. (cf. Hirt, Idg. Abi. 222). 
The meanings ‘ press, grasp’ and ‘ press, tread’ are 
but slightly divergent from each other. 

26. OHG. lentin, OE. lenden, ON. lend ‘lende’, 
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Icel. lundir ‘riickenstiick’, to which add OE, 
gelyndu ‘joints of the spine’, dwnd-laga ‘kidney’, 
have been compared with ChSIl. &dvija ‘lende, 
niere’, Lat. Jumbus. These presuppose a base 
lendh-, londh-, for which we may assume the pri- 
mary meaning ‘ bend, give way’ or the like, as in 
the examples given under 3a above. We may 
therefore compare Lith. lendd ‘krieche’, landa 
‘ein loch zum ein- oder durchkriechen ’, léndyné 
‘winkel’, lendonis, Iindyné ‘schlupfwinkel, ver- 
steck’, MLG. lenden ‘aufhéren, enden ; aufhéren 
machen’, OE. lendan ‘go, arrive’. Here also 
belongs OPruss, lindan ‘tal’, and perhaps Goth. 
land ‘ land’, ete. 

27. OE. léosca, OSw. liuske, Dan. lyske ‘ leiste, 
weiche’ are from a similar meaning. Compare 
Dan. luske ‘schleichen’, Lat. /useus ‘ hollow-eyed’, 
OHG. loscén ‘ versteckt, verborgen sein’. 

28. NHG. leiste ‘inguen’, E. dial. ast ‘ groin’, 
Goth. */aisté (cf. Kluge, Et. Wb. s. v.) represent a 
Germ. */aisté ‘sunken, hollow place’. Compare 
Lith. ‘ mager’, ‘werde mager’, ChSl. 
lichti ‘arm, beraubt, bdése, schlecht’. These we 
may regard as derivatives of the base /eis- ‘slip, 
glide, trace, track’: OE. gelisian ‘slip, glide’, 
MHG. leise ‘spur, geleise’, Goth. Jaists ‘spur’, etc. 


InpEx oF GERMANIC EryMo.oates.! 


adl OF. 02, 6 bloss NHG. 326 
efesn OE. No. 18 supra bligisén OHG, ’00, 328 


V haa ’98, 81+ brikan ’00, 96 
airus ’98, 82 brunjo ’98, 82 
aiwiski ’01, 309 briibs 96 


arandi OS, ’98, 82 
audahafts ’01, 309 
baidjan ’01, 306 
bank NHG. ’00, 95f. 
béatan OE. ’00, 325 
beidan ’01, 306 
bisauljan ’98, 87+ 


cépan OE. ’00, 97 
cloud E. ’00, 97 
créopan OF, ’99, 56 
ewiban OE.’01, 27 
dimr ON. ’00, 97 
dauhts ’98, 82 
-deorf OE. ’01, 306 


blautr ON. ’00, 326f. diozan OHG. ’01, 307 
blaupjan ’00, 326 désén OHG, ’01, 307 

bliggwan ’00, 326 drigkan No. 14 supra 
bloat E. ’00, 327 drohen NHG. ’01, 26 


This is an index of words discussed in my articles in 
the Mopern Nores. References are made 
primarily to Gothic words,—which are not designated,— 
and give for the above article the paragraph, for former 
articles year and column. Etymologies which I now dis- 
card are marked by a + following the reference. 
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driicken NHG. ’01, 26 
druoen OHG. ’01, 25 
dulps ’98, 82 

diisa ON. ’01, 21 
dvale Dan. ’01, 22 
dvask Dan. ’01, 21 
eilen NHG. ’02, 6 
eingeweide NHG, ’02, 7 
eitel NHG. ’02, 6 
fallan ’01, 166 

falod OE. ’00, 97 
farbe NHG. ’00, 328 
fasal OHG. ’98, 291 
fastan 98, 82 

fauhé ’01, 308 

-faurs ’01, 310 

fisks ’00, 96 

flocan OE. ’01, 398 
fraisan ’01, 309 

freidi OHG. ’01, 309 
gadauka 798, 82 
gagréfts’01, 310 
galeiks No. 11 supra 
gambar OHG. No, 19 supra 


gampen MHG. No. 19 supra 


ganipnan ’98, 84 

garédan ’01, 301; ’02, 10 
gatarnjan ’98, 84 

gaul NHG. ’01, 20 

gaula ON. ’01, 20 

gaunon ’01, 20 

geschlinge NHG. ’02, 7 
geswogen OF, No, 21 supra 
gileihO HG. No. 11 supra 
-gitan ’00, 96 

giutan ’00, 96; 01, 19 
gjosa ON. 19f. 
gréotan OE. ’00, 325f. 
grisly E.’99, 59 

guess E ’99, 259 

guter dinge NHG.’00, 100f. 
gub ’98, 82+; ’01, 310 
gymbell ON. No. 19 supra 
haipi 95, 444 

hawian OE. ’01, 310 
hellig NHG. ’98, 292 
hlaford OE. ’00, 328 

hlaiw 85 

hope E. ’99, 57 

hraiwa- No. 13 supra 

href OHG, ’02, 10 

hrops ’01, 310 

hwelf OHG. ’98, 86 
hw6pan ’98, 85 

ib- 98, 85 


jah 98, 83 
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joh OHG. ’98, 83 

knave E, 99, 57 

knight E. 99, 57 

kot NHG. ’02, 9 

kummer NHG. ’01, 27 

kunawida ’98, 83f. 

kveita ON. ’01, 27 

kvida ON. ’01, 27. 

lahan OHG, ’98, 287 

laikan, No. 11 supra 

laists No. 28 supra 

land No. 26 supra 

left E. ’00, 329 

leik No. 12 supra 

leiste NHG. No. 28 supra 

leitils 99, 58 

lende NHG. No. 26 supra 

léosca OE. No. 27 supra 

likna ON. No. 11 supra 

loscén OHG. No. 27 supra 

lush E. ’00, 329 

lait MHG., ’98, 87+ 

mail MHG. ’98, 288 

marzjan ’01, 306 

maudjan ’00, 97 

meinen NHG. ’99, 260f. 

miete NHG. ’99, 261f. 

nabe NHG. No. 20 supra 

nebb OE. No. 20 supra 

nuss NHG. ’02, 8f. 

qainon ’01, 26f. 

qistjan ’02, 9 

qibus ’02, 9 

quetschen NHG, ’02, 9 

ramen MHG. ’02, 10 

rand NHG, ’00, 98 

raupjan ’01, 310 

raz(e) MUG, ’98, 288 

-reisan ’0i, 311 

rendan OE. ’00, 98 

rifi OHG. ’98, 288+ 

rohsns ’01, 310 

résch MHG. ’98, 289. 

rove E. ’02, 10 

rowlock F. ’00, 100 

riisten NHG, ’00, 329 

sigol OE. No. 6 supra 

saiwala No. 9 supra 

sir OHG. No. 10 supra 

sarwa ’98, 289+ 

sattr ON. No. 22 supra 

scalmo OHG, No. 12 supra 

schere NHG. ’98, 290 

schniegeln NHG. ’98, 290 

schnérkel NHG, ’96, 113f.; 
’01, 309 
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schweigen NHG. ’01, 20f. 

schwingen NHG. ’01, 24f. ; 
No. 21 supra 

scranchén OHG. ’02, 8 

seichen NHG. No. 6 supra 

seicht NHG. No. 5 supra 

seihen NHG. No. 5 supra 

seite NHG. No. 3 supra 

seibus No. 10 supra 

seivar OHG. No. 9 supra 

shrend E. ’97, 381f. 

sican OE. No. 9 supra 

sid(ian) OE. No. 1 supra 

sidus 01, 301; No. 1 supra 

sida ON. No. 2 supra 

sieb NHG. No. 8 supra 

sifra ON. No. 8 supra 

sigan OHG. No. 5 supra 

sigh E. No. 9 supra 

sihu No. 6 supra 

sila ON. No. 5 supra 

-silan ’01, 22 

sinter NHG. No. 4 supra 

sipian OF. No. 8 supra 

sito OHG. No. 1 supra 

sk#la ON. No. 12 supra 

slahta OHG., ’98, 289 

smearcian OE. ’02, 10f. 

smielen MHG., ’02, 11 

smieren MHG., ’02, 11 

smutzen MHG., ’02, 11 

snug E. ’98, 290 

sda ON, No. 21 supra 

sparo OHG, ’98, 291 

sprehe NHG. ’98, 291 

stahal OHG. ’98, 290 

stelza OHG, ’98, 290 

stéhnen NHG, ’01, 27 

sugil ’01, 306 

siindflut NHG. No. 4 supra 

suns No. 10 supra 

supon 700, 97 

subn ’01, 311; 702, 10 

swaran ’98, 87+ 

swarts ’98, 

swedil OHG. ’01, 27 

sweiban ’01, 20f. 

swein OHG. ’02, 11 

swig E. ’02, 11 

swikns ’01, 20, 307 

talga ON. ’02, 12 

tapa No, 23 supra 

téona OE. ’01, 1é6f. 

tether E. ’01, 18 

thwack E. No. 24 supra 

tjist ON. ’01, 21 
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OE. ’62, 11f. 

tousle E. ’01, 17 

tiicke NHG. ’98, 292 

tidor OE. ’01, 18 

tyran OE. ’01, 17 

pagkjan 99, 259f. 

bahan ’01, 21 

blahsjan ’01, 311 

bocerian OE. No. 24 supra 

boka ON. No. 24 supra 

bracu OE. ’01, 25 

ON. ’01, 25 

brestan OE. ’01, 25f. 

brafian OE. ’01, 25 

préal OE. ’01, 26 

bréan OE. ’01, 26 

bréapian OE. ’01, 26 

préatian OE. ’01, 26 

breihan ’01, 25 

pbrifa ON. ’01, 26; No. 25 

supra 

brysman OE. ’01, 26 

puthaurn ’01, 307 

bwinan OE. ’01, 21 

pwitan OE. ’01, 21 

ubils ’02, 7 

understand E. 99, 257f.; ’00, 
29f. 

unter NHG. ’99, 257f. 

unvlat MHG. ’98, 289 

unwérjan 701, 307 

urrugks 701, 311 

verstehen NHG. ’99, 257; 

00, 29f. 

vil ON. ’01, 22 

wabarsiuni OHG, ’00, 98 

weeflian OE. ’00, 98 

wegan OE. ’01, 24 

welan OF. 24 

wag OE. No. 15 supra 

wainags ’01, 23 

wairsiza ’02, 7 

wamba ’00, 99 

warp E. ’99, 57 

waurts ’01, 308 

wégs 307 

weide NHG. ’01, 24; ’02, 7 

weihs No. 15 supra 

weit OHG. ’02, 8 

-weitan ’01, 24 

west NHG. No. 17 supra 

widl OE. ’02, 7 

wil OE. ’01, 22f. 

windan ’00, 99 

wis No. 16 supra 

wisch(en) NHG. ’02, 8 
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wise OE. ’02, 8 

wisp E. ’02, 8 

wither E. ’02, 8 
wraton 701, 308 
wunder NHG. ’00, 99 
zarga OHG. ’98, 292 
zaudern NHG. ’01, 18 
zaun NHG.’01, 18 
zausen NHG. ’01, 17 


ziehen NHG. ’01, 17 
zinn NHG. ’00, 329f. 
ziotar OHG. ’01, 18 
zota OHG. ’01, 18 

zoten MHG. ’01, 18 
zouwe MHG., ’01, 17 
zupfen MHG. ’01, 17 
zwehhan OHG. ’01, 169 


Francis A. Woop. 
Cornell College. 


NOTES ON THE TEXT OF THE 
Libre Apolonio. 


I. 


Florencio Janer, in his Libre de Appollonio, 
refers to the earlier edition of Alejandro Pidal? 
and gives the following justification for republish- 
ing this Old Spanish poem : 

“Nosotros hacemos esta edicion, reproduciendo 
paleogréfica y fidelisimamente el cédice, tinico 
conocido . . . teniendolo 4 la vista (Biblioteca del 
Escorial, ITT, K, 4), y por lo mismo nos vemos 
precisados 4 rectificar y citar las lecciones moder- 
nizadas 6 falsas dadas en la edicion de aquel 
eminente literato.’ 


Several years ago the present writer examined 
the Escorial manuscript of the Libre d’Apolonio 
and found that while Janer had corrected many 
mistakes in Pidal’s edition, his own text was still far 
from perfect. The object of the present study is 
to correct or mention the errors noted in the text 
which Janer aimed to copy “ paleogrdfica y fide- 
lisimamente.” The variants of Pidal’s edition are 
not mentioned since these variants are readily ac- 
cessible in Ochoa’s reprint‘ and in Janer’s foot- 
notes. 

In the ms. palatal is represented indiscrimi- 
nately by 7, ny, and ny; J. transcribes the first 
two by ny and the last by nny. In the following 
cases, however, the ny of the ms. is rendered by 


1 Poetas castellanos anteriores al siglo XV, in Bib. de aut. 
esp. Vol. Lvl, Madrid, 1864, pp. 283-305. 

® Revista de Madrid, 1841. 

5 Loe, cit., p. 283, note 1. 

4 Coleccién de poestas castellanas anteriores al siglo XV, 
Paris, 1842, pp. 531-561. 
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ny in the printed text: sennyor 41b, 73c, 192a, 
396a; compannya 168b, 327a; duennya, 235a; 
sennyeros 513b. The inverse process is noted in 
senyor 473a; senyora 272d, 

The author or scribe makes frequent, but not 
consistent, use of ss even in cases when this double 
consonant is historically and phonetically inad- 
missable; J. substitutes s in : essa 116a; sserwir 
138b; deuissar 263d; conbussco 272b; dessuso 
299a; ssu 285a, 597a, 607b, 617d, 656b, 656d; 
sso 507a, 509a, 553b, 587a, 588a; dexasse 399b ; 
passaron 419b; passado 420a, 629a; reyessele 
420d; ssabor 428b; assmar 449a; asentosse 464d ; 
fasstas 514¢ ; consseio 515¢ ; cossa5517a; ssegudamos 
522b; quissieron 534b; ssenyallado 570c; ssenyor 
573b ; Effessio 593a ; ssi 599a. The inverse process 
is noted in sopieses 537b; asentados 157d. 

J. uses the form commo while the ms. with but 
few exceptions has como, cf. 2d, 22a, 22d, 67a, etc., 
etc. Both grant and gran are used in the Ms., but 
in the following cases J. transcribes the former as 
gran: 52c¢, 65c, 66b, 99d, 171d, 227d, 236b, 251d, 
253c, 253d, 267b, 281d, 311d, 317d, 318a, 332a, 
334b, 351a. 

In the ms. the nasal consonant, when followed 
by a labial, is rendered by m, n or a bar over the 
preceding vowel; J. transcribes the written n by 
m in: conpra 87a; sienpre 26b, 357d, 530b; en- 
bargado 380a; enperezes 516b; ssienpre 538c; in- 
versely combidawan 152c. 

J. has r for rr: honrrado 45c; onrra 96a ;—bd 
for pd: eapdal 19c; copdigia 57b, 72a; recapdar 
207c ;—se¢ for ¢: precio 76d; merecia 83c ;—omits 
inorganich: ha14c,450d,611d; hun 14c, 37d ;—¢ 
for 2 Rezar 585b ; fizo 445b; plazie 469b. 

The following miscellaneous errors seem worthy 
of note: de appollonio for d’Appollonio in the 
title; Antiochia for antiocha 3b, 19a, 20a, 126a, 
250d ; sos for sus 94b, 94c; traygo for trayo 123b ; 
marauielledes for marauelledes 176b ; creo for ereyo 
231¢; Pentapolim for Pentapolin 272b; soror for 
seror 324b; queria for querie 353d; auelo for 
auuelo 359b; moltal for mortal 408b; golpe for 
colpe 442c; home for omne 469b; anyadir for 
anyader 525c; dixeron for dixieron 542d; sieruen- 
tas for seruientas 633b ; adugiste for aduwiste 647a ; 
matarian for matarien 79d; Antiocho for Antioco 
81c; maguer for mager 185d, 217a; otre for otrie 
221b; Lieuar for Lewar 254c ; para for pora 328¢, 
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614a, 632d, 654c; iazdraua for lazdraua 353c; 
tantos for tanto 396c; mientre for miente 434d; que 
for quem 531d; poquilleio for poquelleio 560c. 
Furthermore J. frequently adds or omits the cedilla 
and confuses the symbols u-v, /-//, and i-j-y. 

Occasionally J. emends scribal errors without 
comment: toda for toto 93c; Taliarco for Talierco 
41a; tierra for tiera 95b, 98b, fueremos for fuermos 
100d; non for no 136b, 653a; que me for quen 
141c; corazon for corzon 229b; del for de el 250b; 
era for eran 271d; con for com 469b; deues for 
deuos 553a ; casamiento for casmiento 557b; nin for 
nt 625d ; ssinon for ssino 634d; quando for quado 
634d. 

In regard to Janer’s Dixoron 475d, the scribe 
wrote Dizo by mistake, then added ron and 
changed the previous o to an imperfect e. Conse- 
quently, the reading should be Dizeron. 

In the following verses the meaning, the gram- 
matical construction or the metre has been vitiated 
by an incorrect rendering of the original; manu- 
script readings are in italics: 


2b. Que por las aventuras visté° (visco) grant 
tenporal. 

10a. Demas yo uo conseio e uos creyo (creyer) 
me lo deuedes. 

20a. La corte de Antiocha, frenme (firme) de 
grant uertut. 

21b. Toda la corte escuchaua, teria (tenia) buena 
sacon. 

27c. Que non lo querria fer por nenguna exedat 
(eredat). 

46b. Touoselo a onra (onta) por sin ella tornar. 

59b. Tornados se le (Jes) son enemigos mortales. 

67c. Non se partien (partie) del null omne des- 


pagado. 

84b. 4 Contral (con el) Rey Antioco porque ouiste 
contienda ? 

92c. Salie (Valie) por la villa mas que nunca 
valio. 


103d. Que conoscen los vientos que se camina 
(camian) ayna. 

107a. El mar que mengua (nungua) touo leyal- 
tat ni belmez. 

108cd. Nadauan las arenas, al (e/) ciello leuan- 
tado. 


5 Janer’s accentuation has been omitted except in words 
which are otherwise incorrect. 
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119d. 
133b. 


160b. 


161d. 


194a. 


222b. 
222d. 


257c. 


257d. 


258b. 


260c. 
272c. 


282d. 


294a. 


809c. 


311b. 
320d. 
350b. 
358b. 


372b. 


882c. 


416d. 


423c. 


436a. 


474d. 
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Non avie hi marino (marinero) que non 
fues conturbado. 

Eso (0 se) querian ellos comigo engraciar. 

Recudiol como omne que hauia atal (de?) 
grant dolor. 

Non podie Apolonio las lagrimas terrer 
(tener). 

Dios te daria conseio, non se (se te) podrie 
tardar. 

Con (E con) esto la fija quel padre seguraua. 

Dixol a (Dyo la) Apolonyo que mensajero 
era. 

Saber (Sabet) que fue ayna andada la 
carrera. 

Si el leuar vos quisiere seyer (seyet) su 
companyera. 

Dios uos guie mi fija la su potencia uerdadera 
(uera). 

De bestias e de aueres (daueres) e de condu- 
cho cargadas. 

Que ( Quel) guiase la fija hiuyerno e verano. 

Quando vos sedes (sodes) muerta, { que far- 
mos ( faremos) nos agora? 

Letras que (quit) la fallasse por onde fuese 


certero. 

Fecha toda la cosa para el (poral) soterra- 
miento. 

Fizo con esta lana el cuerpo envoltar 
(envolear). 


Entendio que ya hiua obrando la motgia 
(metgia). 

Guarida e (es) la duenya, bien lo puedes 
prouar. 

Quando (Quando fue) de siete anyos 
dieron la al escuela. 

Si en esto touieredes seriedes (seredes) 
enganyada. 

Catarlo (catatlo) en la estoria si a mi non 
creyedes. 

Io mal non meresciendo he a ser mararjada 
(martiriada). 

Al que a uos entrare darlo (datlo) pora uos 
quitar. 

Quanto tu demandares (demandases) yo 
tanto te daria. 

Saluo el Rey sus huespedes e fuelos a (omit 
a) abracar. 

Recebi su cobido (conbido), yante en su 
posada. 


omitted in their editions. 
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500b. Non prendas su oro que (qua) seria gran 
pecado. 

To te dare dos tanto de lo que (que te) el a 
mandado. 

Si tu me la supiesses a razon termina 
(terminar). 

Del blanco fago negro que (qua) es ofigio 
mio. 

Aun por auenturas (aventura) vere lo que 
desseyo. 

Ante que (quen) pariesses afogar me deuiste. 

Echat las coberteras (coberturas), corret 
vuestros cauallos. 

Diola a Antinagora, ssenyor de esta (desta) 
cibdat. 

Porque con (en) Luciana tan gran ffemengia 
miso. 

Con muy grandes aueres degela (digela) a 
criar. 

Fue desta (de ffiera) manera rebuelto el 
conceio. 

The preceding notes are confined to corrections 
of Janer’s text in the light of the actual ms-read- 
ings. A subsequent article will contain a series of 
emendations based on a linguistic study of the 
poem in its relation to other thirteenth-century 
works. 

The ms. in which the Apolonio is found contains 
also the Vida de Santa Maria Egipciaca and the 
Libre de los tres reyes doriente. It may be of 
interest to print in this connection four verses of 
the Santa Maria which both Pidal and Janer 
The first omission occurs 
between verses 866-867 (Janer, p. 314, col. 1): 


A la mannyana quando se leuantauan, 
Con ssw mano sse santiguauan, 

Al nombre de dios sse acomentauan, 

Que non ssabien a do andauan. 


500c. 
503b. 
507c. 
515d. 


531d. 
546c. 


573b. 
592b. 
602b. 


605a. 


The second omission consists of a very faulty pas- 
sage between verses 954-955 (Janer, p. 314, col. 2): 
Non auie otro vestimiento. 
Quando aquell erzie el viento 
De yuso paregie la carne quemada del ssol e del viento. 
Quando el ssanto omne vio la fligura 
Alla ua ha grant pressura. 


C. CARROLL MARDEN, 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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OLD FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Les Enseignements de Robert de Ho dits Enseigne- 
ments Trebor publiés pour la premiere fois d’apres 
les manuserits de Paris et de Cheltenham par 
Mary-Vance Youna. Paris, Picard, 1901, 
176 pp. 


This edition of a hitherto unpublished Anglo- 
Norman poem was presented in 1897 by Miss 
Young to the University of Ziirich as a doctor’s 
dissertation. It consists of 2904 lines, in the main 
octosyllabic, but with other meters interspersed at 
times. MS. C being very faulty, P is used as the 
basis of the edition except for a few passages where 
it is illegible or where C has additional lines, and 
for the last 277 lines, P being incomplete at the 
end. Nothing is known concerning the author 
except his name, which, after being given in re- 
verse order at the beginning (Trebor), is revealed 
at the close as Robert de Ho. The poem is a 
moral disquisition consisting of a series of some- 
what disconnected exhortations on worldly and 
spiritual subjects, in the form of counsels from a 
father to his son. The author himself gives a list 
of sources for his maxims at the beginning of the 
work, which the editor has verified, to the exclu- 
sion of practically all those named except Cato 
and the Bible. This study she has extended to a 
comparison, so far as practicable, with similar 
treatises written during the Middle Ages, giving 
the results in a series of foot-notes to the text 
which display careful reading and add no little to 
its value. She would have done well however to 
embrace Vincent de Beauvais in the list of authors 
thus compared. The introduction includes a de- 
tailed study of the language of MS. P and of the 
author. The phenomena have been carefully and 
intelligently collected, but their analysis is not 
always pursued far enough to secure a proper 
interpretation of the details. 

As has been said, MS. C is very poor, and so P 
forms the necessary foundation of a critical text. 
Yet the editor has frequently been able to utilize 
C in amending the text (cf. the statement on p. 4, 
top). We have a right then in a critical edition 
to expect all the variants that C furnishes, except 
such as are merely graphic, to be put at our dispo- 
sition in the foot-notes to the text, and the editor 
states that this has been done (p. 1, bot.). It 
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would in itself be surprising if C furnished no 
more variants than those there recorded, and certain 
remarks in the introduction show that at least in 
some instances the readings of C are omitted from 
the foot-notes. Thus the ten variant readings 
mentioned on pp. 3-4 are not given in the notes. 
Nor are we sure that we have always in the text 
the reading of P itself. The statement (p. 22), 
“El se trouve comme sujet neutre aux v. 1372, 
1663, 2333,” indicates that the i/ we find in the 
constituted text is not the manuscript reading, yet 
the manuscript reading is not given elsewhere, and 
it is only incidentally, in the introduction, that we 
learn it is not represented by the text. If the 
editor has normalized the text, she should tell us 
what norm she follows, or else give all variations 
from the manuscript.—From p. 16, top, we learn 
that the manuscript, in ]. 1937, must have fe, which 
the editor has in the text wrongly corrected to fez, 
without giving us a hint that the fault is hers and 
not the author’s.—The manuscript reading for Il. 
2167-69 is to be found only on p. 167, to which 
no reference is given from this passage. The 
reading for 1. 1830 is on p. 165, this time however 
with a cross reference. 

The principle laid down by the editor for the 
constitution of the text is (p. 3): “Je n’ai corrigé 
dans toute ]’étendue de la poéme que les fautes 
évidentes””—a rule that applies admirably to all 
editing, but the application of which depends 
altogether on what the individual considers as 
evident errors. The evidence of some of the 
“errors” corrected is only surface deep, and a 
number of passages are passed over in silence 
which are so manifestly corrupt that they demand 
discussion or at least mention. 

If the glossary is intended as an aid for begin- 
ners, the greatest care should have been exercised 
to distinguish between well-established meanings 
of words and those which may be presumed to fit 
the passage; if for more advanced workers, then 
every unusual interpretation should have been 
accompanied by a full statement of the reasons 
which led to its being suggested. It would be 
interesting to know whether the author has in 
reserve supplemental lexicographical notes on a 
number of cases where the definition has the air 
of being made to order. 

Page 30 contains a list of errata, to which others 
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may be added. The corrections there given to Il. 
80, 1588 are themselves errata. P. 12, for kis les 
read ki les; p. 23, for grantement read grantment ; 
line 255, read lerres for erres; 342, par for per? 
664, fet for et; 780, gent for gente ; 1002, ateinz for 
ateini[s]; p. 75, 1. 4 from bot., si che for sirche ; 
line 1230, refrein(s) for refrein[s]? cf. also p. 24, 
8. v. resun, where there evidently lurks another 
erratum. Line 1239 read en grant for engrant; 
1250, period; 1765, sc. E; 1997, d.t; 2498, pruz 
for ruz ; 2751, period. Read leement for leé[e]ment ; 
2872, bon(e) for bone. There are occasional refer- 
ences to the notes from passages to which no note 
is devoted ; so ll. 2047, 2522, 2633, 2772, 2784. 
InrropucTion. Page 13, bot. Most of the 
cases given for e= 7 belong rather under the head 
“e for ei,” and no one of them represents a real 
tendency fori to become e. Thus preant is not for 
priant, but for preiant; so lera, preiere. In pré, 
delete, lese, prese the e stands for ei, analogical to 
the ending-accented forms. devin is due to dis- 
similation ; soufest arises from a confusion with 
faire; dez and el are cases of the substitution of 
one word for another. Similarly ei in empeirer 
(p. 14) is not for i. te, 1274, might also have been 
cited equally well. (preis for pris, 71, 296, not 
mentioned by the editor, is on preisier.) It is a 
still more inexact form of statement to say that s 
final is omitted in the cases cited pp. 15-16: fe, 
imperative, is supposed to stand for fais (!); in 
Vestoire de Bretons, 2081, de is not des, but is due 
to the omission of the article with names of 
peoples—cf. Meyer-Lubke, Gram., III, $144; te, 
1274, is nom. plu. mas., and should have no s; au 
privez, 2218, may have been originally af privez, 
then the f mistaken for an /, and the / written u.— 
Page 20. au bien garder, 1453, del tarier, 2281, 
etc., are cited as containing the pronoun /e, and 
the reference to Tobler, Vrai Anied, note to 1. 5, is 
given. Je is not and cannot be a pronoun when 
is stands before the infinitive, since only the tonic 
form is permitted in that position. Tobler cor- 
rected his earlier statement in A. N.S. L., xxv1, 
288.—Page 21. tein te ai je dit, 1027, is of course 
merely an additional case of scribal e for ei, the 
tonic form being perfectly permissible in this 
position.—Page 21, bot. Lei. The examples should 
be differentiated ; in 2223, lei equals ta viande and 
so must stand for Zi ob]. tonic fem. In the other 
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two passages it is clearly masculine, but the verb 
in each case is in the position which permits an 
atonic pronoun to follow it, and the pronoun is 
unemphatic, so it is better to consider /ei as scribal 
for le rather than manufacture a tonic lei by 
proportional analogy. Judging from the editor’s 
comments, /e(i) should be read for Je[z] in 2257.— 
Page 22, top. Is the reference to 2345 correct? 
If so, the remark does not apply. In this passage 
we are not informed whether the constituted text, 
which here varies from P, follows C, and if not, 
what the reading of C is—Page 22. The editor’s 
comment to /e, 51, made, it seems, before de /e was 
properly read d’ele, is to be struck out. 

Text. Line 71, Qui par cest guai[n]g n’a nul 
preis. guaing isa scribal substitution of substantive 
for verb, the mistake being due to the preceding 
cest. The editor (note to |. 63) takes it for a sub- 
junctive, but we may restore the indicative guaigne 
if we concede this reduced form for guaaigne, which 
is not in itself improbable, though |]. 683 is the 
only passage in the poem really supporting it (1. 
2398, Fiz, ne lesse tes gaigneries, might easily be 
read: Fiz, ne lai tes guaaigneries). The liberties 
taken with the diaeresis in connection with this 
word are manifold; cf. guéing, 71; giieneras, 
1210; guaing, 1290, 1293; gu[a]aignier, 1518; 
gual_aligneras, 2322; gaaigne, 2403. The correct 
form is of course guaai-. Lack of system in the 
use of the diaeresis is not limited to this word. 
poez = pdez, 1999, etc.; poez = poez, 214, ete. ; so 
loer = loer, = ez, 238, 2347; nient, 2293, 
nient, 2548 ; sewr = séur, 2638, but éust, 765, saiil- 
ates, 1845 ; fiereit, 2545; excusation, 2757, nascion, 
2875, passion, 2875, subjectiun, 835; but religion, 
2847, dilectiun, 918; senefia, 838, etc., ete —Line 
78. The common scribal substitution of one 7 for 
two. Read: Ne mes k’il [1] eit tot desservi.i—Line 
97. Plus tost for plustost—Line 171. The editor’s 
correction is unnecessary and gives one syllable 
over. Read with the manuscript: Et se tu le les, 
lerra tei—Line 219. The reading of C, E encore, 
seems better.—Line 236. Tu deiz parler plus e 
sovent ; read [ Que] tu deiz parler plus (e) sovent ?— 
Line 254. Semicolon—Line 281. Comma after 
grant.~Line 298. Comma.—Line 361. The / of 
de[T] is unnecessary.—Line 369. Colon.—Line 
435. Semicolon.—Line 491. Ker qui autre [si] 
het a tort. In view of the'si in the next line, [si] 
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is a poor emendation. re would be the syllable 
most naturally omitted, being mistaken by the 
scribe for a repetition of the end of the word autre, 
and rehet indicates the correlation of the actions of 
the two parties—Line 499. ms. P has Se vos eu 
ami; C: Si vos avez eu .l. ami; the editor emends: 
Se vos avez en ui (IN ODIO!) ami; read Se vos avez 
un enemi.—Line 511. P: Kil vos veit; C: Kil 
vos fet; editor: Ke il vos feit; emend: K7il le vos 
fet—Line 671. Read Ainz (?)aresone Tenvius, 
omitting 7’, since the context shows that Penvius is 
the object.—Lines 879-880. The editor’s radical 
emendation of the text will not bear even a pre- 
liminary test, since it gives a syllable too many in 
880. It is useless for others to attempt a recon- 
stitution, since the reading for this passage in the 
second manuscript is not placed at our disposal. 
Lines 915-918. Encore en autre leu nos enseigne 
e aprent—Dont [ne] gueres de garde ne se donent 
la gent— Que d’(e) ewvre e de parole le commengal 
esguart Hom ke Ven puet aveir, seit i tost, seit il 
tart. The translation given in the note is not 
satisfactory. soi doner garde de is not “se garder 
de,” but “* faire attention 4,” ‘ sesoucier de.” Hom 
is subject of esguart, and ke en puet aveir cannot 
be “de celui que l’on peut avoir (pour ami).” If 
the reading stands it must mean “le commence- 
ment que l’on peut avoir.” Farther on in the note 
read et puis que for et puisque—Lines 925-927. 
Vos veez meint parole qui sa reisun n’entent, Quant 
il vient a la fin, done ne vaut el neient. Dont le 
commencal (fu) pris[t] ne de quei ne de qui, ete. 
Meint parole is evidently wrong; meint parler 
would render the construction normal, but in either 
case 927 remains without grammatical or logical 
connection. Csupplies a reading for the two lines 
much nearer to the thought, which simplifies the 
construction and must almost certainly be used in 
arriving at the original. Perhaps: Kar meint 
hom molt parole bien al comencement, Quant il vient 
a la fin que done un point n’entent Dont, etce.— 
Line 980. reste, read rest(e). Line 1000. Comma 
for semicolon.—Line 1001. ‘The s in fors de[s] 
denz is unnecessary.—Line 1006. Semicolon for 
comma,.—Line 1120, note. The alternative read- 
ing suggested will not stand, and is unnecessary, 
since the use of escoutez, past part., obl. plu., 
referring to vos, used of a single person, needs no 
explanation for an author so careless of his de- 
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clension.—Line 1214, note. Des amis vet tot ense- 
ment, Ice saches qui bien l’entent needs no emen- 
dation but simply a comma after saches; cf. V. B., 
I?, p. 119.—Line 1323, note. The contrast in ll. 
1323-1326 is not necessarily illogical. Hope of 
reward that is sure (because well-merited) is con- 
trasted with hope that is unmerited. 

Line 1466. Done lessies le menacier is one sylla- 
ble short. The 2 plur. dessiés would be remarkable 
here between tu of the preceding and te of the 
following line. The correct reading Jai ester is 
suggested by C; cf. 1.171.—Line 1519. Mes que 
il dit verité: change dit to dise. Construction and 
meter unite in demanding the subjunctive.— Lines 
1538-46. In the vocabulary premiere is given as 
“la principale chose”, with a reference to this 
passage. Premiere is in reality an adjective (sc. 
nature from i536). The editor unnecessarily tor- 
tures 1, 1545 in the notes. Read with C: La 
dereine (cf. 1. 613) tient la premiere (sc. with both 
adjectives nature)—Line 1607. Semicolon for 
comma.—Line 1636. Tame si tue, read se tue. — 
Line 1671. Mes salve ton ennor guarder. his 
would be a very early example of honneur as 
masculine, or of ton before feminines, and the 
former hypothesis is excluded, for honneur occurs 
in the line immediately preceding as feminine. 
Restore the normal form to salve and put the tonic 
pronoun: Mes salf la toe ennor guarder; cf. la 
meie amor, 1827.—Line 1686. ai is no doubt a 
misprint.—Line 1718. [le] swn saint plesir; read 
suen. Cf. Meyer-Lubke, Gram., III, § 168.—Line 
1747. Better, comma instead of period and then 
period at end of 1751.—Lines 1751, 1772, ete. 
en droit should be written as one word.—Line 
1774. De(l) boen dreit jugeitr. The Z should not 
be cut out. Read suen ?—Line 1828. Quant por 
la mete amor Vos requis(t) le menor. The ¢ should 
not be cut out; le menor is subject. The lines are 
a paraphrase of quandiu non fecistis uni de minori- 
bus his, nee mihi fecistis (Matt. xxv, 45) and have 
no connection with Luke x11, 26, cited in the foot- 
note. Cf. also ll. 1865-68.—Line 1830. Read 
Vessor for lessor.—Lines 1853-54. Substitute the 
les of ms. C in both lines for the /e referring to 
dras.—Line 1866. Move comma to end of 1867. 
—Line 1883. Read por for par—Line 1896. 
Eiins (i. e. ayons) en Verité can hardly be correct. 
Read Entruns (subjunctive) ?—Line 2165. Ke le 
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plus trehent la cordele. It is unnecessary to give 
here a figurative interpretation to cordele as is 
done in the notes and vocabulary, and that given, 
“ compagnie, bande”, is not suited to the passage, 
—Line 2320. tuen, read suen.—Line 2348. Does 
the dotted line indicate a lacuna, and if so was it 
indicated in the manuscript? The construction 
does not render it necessary to assume one.—Line 
2350. Comma at end and cut out comma after 
travail—Line 2354.—Read porras for poeras.— 
Line 2368. Ne trop ajie[s] a ton savoir. Issa 
misprint or has the editor voluntarily thrown a 
surplus syllable into the line? The correct sub- 
junctive of fier has the necessary number of 
syllables—Line 2379. Comma for period, since 
qui, 2380, la, 2381, 2383, all refer to folie—Lines 
2420-21. Put comma after 2419, cut out the 
comma after 2420, and change period to comma, 
2422. The que in 2420 is not repeated by the que 
in 2421, as stated in the vocabulary, but by the 
que in 2423. The sachiez is then put in paren- 
thetically, or rather there is a change of construc- 
tion due to the distance of que cil le gaberont from 
dune rien puet estre cert. The central idea is not 
that all his neighbors will hate him, but that, 
having won the hate of aJl his neighbors, even 
those to whom he addressed his slanders will 
ridicule him.—Lines 2476 ff. I am unable to 
interpret these lines, but the editor’s translation : 
“La vie cherche 4 nous engouffrer, cette vie qui 
est vaine a desirer (sic!) ici en comparaison de la 
certaine etc.” is certainly far afield. If I could 
cite any early example of enjéler in the figurative 
sense, I should read: Nos quiert (a) engeoler, and 
translate: “It (fol desir) seeks to entrap us into 
desiring the present life, which is vain, rather 
than”, etc.—Lines 2518, 2575. Except in diplo- 
matic reproductions of a manuscript, aueront, 
deuerum should be written avront, devrum.—Line 
2531, note. “‘ Tot—=tost?” By nomeans. Tot le 
cors =“ au grand galop ”.—Lines 2664-65. Gard 
Ken (ta) juvente fet aiez Tel ren que par honor 
retraiez. If the editor thinks the text of C too 
corrupt to permit in all cases an attempt to restore 
the readings in that part of the poem lacking in 
P, it might at least be expected that attention 
would be called to verses left with an improper 
number of syllables. Nor is gard, 2664, 2704, 
subjunctive for imperative, as stated on p. 24, 
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since this would be garz. For gard read garde; 
the z of aiez, retraiez is for s, which gives both 
lines the proper number of syllables. 

Guiossary. A, 89: translate “pour”, as in 
avoir a, and not “comme un.”—Asez, read 239 
for 293.—Celement, read celeement and trans- 
late as an adverb.—Charier is three syllables ; 
read charjer—=chargier.—De. d’une denree, 119, 
rather than specification should be said to express 
measure.—Demander, 1297, does not mean “ étre 
prié”, but is the infinitive taken substantively. — 
Demorant. quei qu’augent demorant, 2557, is 
neither “quand déja vieux” nor “ quoiqu’encore 
vivant”, but n’importe combien ils s’attardent.— 
Dormant, 155, read 150. It is misleading to give 
dormant as an adjective “adonné au sommeil” ; 
dormant is the present participle in its usual mean- 
ing forming with seies the periphrastic form.— 
Element. The editor surely has no intention of 
saying that element is not common enough in the 
Latin meaning; cf. Godefroy, Comp., s. v—Em- 
perdre and Encuidier should be omitted ; in the 
text stand correctly en pert, en cuide—En. The 
remark to 2314 has no place in a section devoted 
to the preposition en.—Enginnier, 357 (read 356) 
is not “arranger” but tromper—Enpleier, 2291, 
is not “réussir”, but has its usual meaning, the 
object being omitted as is frequent when infinitives 
are used substantively; cf. V. B., m1, 85 n.—Fin 
in the meaning given should be omitted; ef. 
errata.—Forslignier, 2039. The following par 
gentil indicates that the definition “quitter les 
(mauvaises) traditions et habitudes de son lignage”’, 
is incorrect. Perhaps it would be better to read 
forsi[ojignie; cf. the examples in Godefroy, s. v.— 
Guarnir. Read word, heed for ward, hied.— 
Planier, read planier—Que. The references to 
1655, 2410, 2518, 2254, 1118-19 seem to be typo- 
graphical errors. The translation “comme un” 
for que in the construction faire que fols is syntac- 
tically misleading. In 271-273 the que has no 
double function.—Repouoir, 966. The re- is “de 
son coté” as in restre, 100, 980.—Sorfactus, read 
sorfaitus—Sonate, read souwate-—Sorfet, 1175, 
read 1174.—Soudee, “qui est venu subitement ”. 
Has the editor examples of this meaning in French 
or is it simply assumed from the Latin and 
Catalan ?—Tant, 1223, read 1224. 

The editing of texts is a work demanding such 
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wide experience and information that selecting it 
as a subject for doctors’ dissertations should be dis- 
couraged. A dissertation represents as a rule the 
trial work of a beginner, who can do justice neither 
to the text nor to himself. We can congratulate 
Miss Young, however, on the extensive study and 
reading shown by her edition, and shall look with 
interest to what may come in future from her pen. 


Epwarp C. ARMSTRONG. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


SPANISH LITERATURE. 


A. Moret-Fatio, Fernén Caballero d’apres sa 
correspondance avec Antoine de Latour (Extrait 
du Bulletin hispanique, July-Sept., 1901), Bor- 
deaux and Paris, 1901. 


At the request of the nephew of Antoine de 
Latour, M. Morel-Fatio has undertaken to classify 
the letters that form the Spanish part of the cor- 
respondence of that French littérateur. In the 
present article he presents a summary of the con- 
tents of some hundreds of letters sent to Latour 
by the Spanish novelist, Cecilia Bohl von Faber, 
who is best known by her pseudonym of Ferndn 
Caballero, and in doing this he gives us much new 
information not to be found in the accounts of 
Fernén Caballero’s life and works already pub- 
lished by F. de Gabriel and J. M. Asensio. Before 
giving an analysis of the letters to Latour, M. 
Morel-Fatio stresses the importance, for a bio- 
graphical study of the Spanish authoress, of the 
correspondence that passed between her father, 
Nicolés Bohl von Faber, and various members of 
the Campe family, for in his epistles to the Campes, 
Nicolas constantly speaks of his gifted daughter. 

Ferndn Caballero’s literary tendencies were in- 
herited from both her father and mother, for while 
the former is noted for the part which he, a 
German, played in Spain by reviving interest in 
the drama of Calderén and by publishing his 
Floresta de rimas antiguas castellanas, the latter, 
a Spaniard of Irish ancestry, is known to have 
made a translation of Byron’s Manfred. Of her 
mother, Fernén Caballero has little to say in her 
letters, but she speaks with pride of her father and 
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the work accomplished by him. This feeling with 
respect to her father is seen well exemplified in 
two letters now preserved in the Public Library of 
Boston, Mass., in which at the instance of George 
Ticknor, she discusses the part played by her 
father in certain literary quarrels. M. Morel-Fatio 
gives an extract from these letters, of which copies 
were furnished him by the Librarian of the Boston 
Public Library. In accordance with the princi- 
ples recommended by Taine, M. Morel-Fatio seeks 
to discover the different influences of race, training 
and surroundings in the development of the future 
novelist, and he finds that from her German father 
she derived her sentimentalism, her feeling for 
order and method, her practical good sense and 
her customary mental balance, while to her mother 
she owed her ardent faith and piety, her intense 
Catholicism, and her hatred for Napoleonic France. 
Her early training under a French-speaking gover- 
ness and in a French boarding-school at Hamburg, 
as well as her great fondness for the French novel, 
explain the appreciable influence of French methods 
on her literary development. In her very first 
work, a novel written in German as early as 1833, 
she adopted much of the manner of the current 
French roman-feuilleton, although her realistic 
tendencies were also there visible. Strangely 
enough, she seems to have been but imperfectly 
acquainted with the earlier literature of Spain. 
The correspondence with Antoine de Latour 
extended over a period of twenty years, from 1856 
to 1876. It reveals at once the fact that the spirits 
of the two were closely akin, conservative alike in 
religion and politics, and that Latour was the 
literary guide and counsellor of the Spanish writer. 
She makes him her confidant in everything, now 
chafing against the contentions of reviewers who 
claimed her for Germany when she meant to be 
deemed a Simon-pure Spaniard, and again giving 
him ample descriptions of certain members of her 
family. She has much to say about her married 
life, dealing especially with her third husband, the 
ill-starred Arrom. A clipping from an English 
newspaper, preserved by Latour, gives an account 
of Arrom’s suicide, and makes it clear that he was 
insane when he took his own life. Of the sad 
period that followed for Ferndn Caballero, and of 
her later experiences in the Alcdzar, the letters 
afford a detailed record. Not the least interesting 
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trait that they display is her detestation of bull- 
fighting, of which she speaks thus: “ Je ne suis 
pas seule 4 penser ainsi, croyez-moi; surtout en 
théorie, tous les gens d’une certaine éducation 
protestent contre les corridas; ils y vont par un 
entrainement qu’ils déplorent.” She was a great 
lover of animals and always condemned cruelty 
toward them. 

It is undoubtedly true, as M. Morel-Fatio says, 
that much information of value to the historian 
of Spanish literature of the 19th century is to be 
found in the pages of this correspondence with 
Latour. Previous biographies have published the 
fact that the novel Gaviota was originally written 
in French, a language which Ferndén used with 
facility, but it has not been generally known hitherto 
that the Castilian translation of it was prepared by 
José Joaquin de Mora. This she herself states, 
but M. Morel-Fatio is inclined to think that she 
exaggerates the part played by Mora; still, her 
statement is to be borne in mind in connection 
with any criticism of the style of the work. She 
reveals another interesting fact, when she says that 
the Familia de Alvareda was first written in Ger- 
man. In the opinions enunciated with regard to 
contemporary writers, whether friends or adver- 
saries, she is very candid, but still sufficiently 
moderate and courteous. She speaks of Antonio 
de Trueba and Gertrudis de Avellaneda in sincerely 
friendly terms, yet she cannot forbear criticizing 
the former’s abuse of diminutives and the latter’s 
pose. Of Juan Valera, who excepted to her extreme 
traditionalism, she speaks in rather harsh tones, 
but she really exaggerated Valera’s dislike for her. 

M. Morel-Fatio is no fervent admirer of Ferndén 
Caballero, the novelist, and the result of his inves- 
tigation is that “la femme vaut mieux encore que 
Pécrivain.” He does justice to her great labors in 
collecting Spanish folklore and divulging a know- 
ledge of it; but he argues with more emphasis 
for her rehabilitation as the Mme. de Sévigné of 
Spanish literature of the 19th century : 

“ Les lettres 4 Latour, qui sont une vraie révéla- 
tion, vengeront sa mémoire de l’oubli tombera 
infailliblement une partie cinsidérable de son oeuvre 
littéraire, et si, comme tout le fait espérer, une main 
age se charge du soin de les publier, ces lettres 
a réhabiliteront en donnant 4 la riche littérature 


espagnole du xrx° siécle la Sévigné qui lui man- 
quait encore.” 
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To M. Morel-Fatio’s skill in the presentation of 
this study of Fernén Caballero, too much praise 
cannot be given. The sketch simply reminds us 
of the already familiar fact that he is the greatest 
foreign critic of Spanish literature. 


J. D. M. Forp. 
Harvard University. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


Chrestomathie francaise, par JEAN Passy, et 
ApoLPHE RamMBeEav; Henry Holt & Co., New 
York: H. Le Soudier, Paris ; 1901, 2™° édition ; 
pp. 2538. 


The first edition of this well-known and very 
useful work, illustrating the most advanced aims 
of those who favor the “reform” method in 
acquiring the modern languages, received due 
recognition in a review in Mop, Lana. Nores for 
November, 1897, by one of the pioneers in this 
country in encouraging the study of phonetics. 
The fact that two years after the appearance of 
the first edition, it became necessary to take steps 
to prepare a second, testifies to a slow but steady 
increase all along the line in interest in this 
method of language study. The Teutonic and 
Anglo-Saxon countries take more kindly to the 
innovation than do the Latin nations, judging by 
the literature on the subject which the former 
have produced. Indeed, this is now so extensive 
that there may be reason to think there is some 
foundation for the fears of those who believe the 
end is being sacrificed to the means. Be this as it 
may, the need of a reaction against the routine 
system so long in vogue made itself sensibly felt ; 
and if now the pendulum may have swung a little 
far the other way, the good results of the move- 
ment are none the less apparent. I believe the 
statement will be generally accepted, that no better 
system for representing French sounds has as yet 
been invented than that now in vogue and so long 
used by the Association Phonétique Internationale. 
Moreover the system is in more general use to-day 
than any other. To be sure, in many cases, it is 
accepted with certain modifications. For instance, 
so excellent a text-book as Rossmann and Schmidt’s 
Lehrbuch, which has gone through a number of 
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editions takes exception to the symbols p = gn in 
regner, 7—=euin peu; e—euin peur; =the 
nasal in un; y =the sound of French wu in pu; 
and y =u in suif; for which sounds the authors 
substitute respectively fi, 6, 5, 5, i, and Ww; that 
is to say, symbols with diacritics over them. It 
may be well questioned whether in doing this they 
have made any improvement upon the alphabet asa 
whole. In regard to legibility, the characters sub- 
stituted are somewhat more easily decipherable, 
which is so much in their favor. On the other 
hand, the beauty of the A. P. I. alphabet is that, 
with the exception of the symbols for the nasals 
and possibly #, it can be written quite rapidly 
without removing continually the pen in order to 
insert diacritics. The case here cited is brought 
up simply to illustrate just what particular symbols 
occasion the most dissatisfaction. It is not my 


belief that this alphabet is so well adopted to other 
idioms—notably English—as to French. Never- 
theless, it is being used in an international way 
more extensively than any other system, witness 
in this country, Professor Hempl’s series of Ideo- 
phonic Texts, Articles, too, embodying the results 
of dialect-research are frequently recorded by 


means of the A. P. I. alphabet. In addition to 
the symbols already mentioned, the signs j = y in 
yeux, {= ch in chat, have not infrequently been 
tabooed. In addition to the present text, what has 
done more than any other material published in 
this country to make generally known the ad- 
mirable system of French phonetic transcription 
advocated by Messrs. Passy and Rambeau, is the 
use of it without a single modification in the Fraser 
and Squair French Grammar. It is fortunate for 
the success of the system, which is almost prac- 
tically assured, that it has been made known 
throughout the United States and Canada by 
means of so favorable a medium. 

The second edition of the Chrestomathie is typo- 
graphically clearer than the first edition ; sestheti- 
cally, as regards book-making, it is also superior. 
The many mistakes in printing that occurred in the 
first edition and that are practically unavoidable 
in the preparation of a like work, have been 
reduced toa minimum. Although the divergence 
in type, to indicate the phrase intonation, slightly 
mars the general appearance of the page, the 
obvious advantage derived from this device is more 
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than an adequate compensation. The selections 
are well chosen in that they are both entertaining 
and very well adapted for the purpose in view. 
M. Rambeau has done well in adhering, in the 
body of the text itself, to the original paging of 
the first edition. The bibliography, which forms 
a part of the luminous introduction to the work, 
has been brought down to date and is very useful. 
Professor Rambeau has dedicated the volume to 
his lamented colleague Jean Passy, whose loss is 
sincerely mourned by scholars and particularly by 
those to whom the cause of phonetics is dear. 


J. GEDDEs, JR. 
Boston University. 


LA CHANSON DE ROLAND IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF FRANCE. 


Maurice Boucnor, La Chanson de Roland tra- 
duite en vers a [usage des écoles normales, lycées et 
colleges, écoles primaires supérieures, cours com- 
plémentaires. Paris, 1901. 


France is no longer ignorant of her epic poetry. 
The process of vulgarization which was very slow 
at first has been greatly accelerated in recent 
years, and at present, as may be seen by the title 
of the work mentioned above, the national epic 
has found its way even into the schools of the peo- 
ple. Léon Gautier who spent his life in the two- 
fold labor of giving a critical text of the Roland, 
and in popularizing the national epic poetry, wrote 
in the last edition of his Epopées Frangaises: 
“mous voulons tout faire servir & la vulgarisation 
de notre vieux potme, et nous ne nous estimerons 
satisfaits que le jour ov il sera aussi populatre qu’ au 
sitcle.” His desire is being realized to-day 
with a rapidity that would surprise the scholars 
who resurrected a literature long forgotten, and 
unknown even in its native country. Fora quarter 
of a century after the publication of the Oxford 
text of the Chanson de Roland it was known to 
only a few savants. Prior to 1865 but three 
translations, or more properly rajewnissements, 
were made, and none of them, entirely worthy of 
the subject.’ In 1865 Alex. de Saint-Albin pub- 
lished a prose translation which in 1880 had 


1 Délécluze, 1845; Genin, 1850; Jonain, 1861. 
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reached a fourth edition. In 1870 Alfred Lehuguer 
published a rajewnissement in verse, and not long 
afterwards Léon Gautier’ brought out his first 
edition which contained both the text and trans- 
lation on opposite pages. In 1878 the late Pro- 
fessor Petit de Julleville published a metrical ver- 
sion in which he discarded rhyme and imitated the 
assonance of the original Roland. Notwithstand- 
ing the merit of the work, the utility of reproduc- 
ing a form of versification unfamiliar to modern 
ears may well be doubted. The only object of a 
translation is to render a literature, inaccessible in 
its original form, appreciable to the general public. 
It is the spirit of the work that the translator 
should try to reproduce, the form can be appre- 
ciated fully only in the original. 

Up to this time the translations of the Roland 
were all designed only for the literary public. 
Now another and more advanced step has been 
taken in the popularization. In 1881 the transla- 
tion of Gautier was published without the text, 
but with illustrations. This innovation was soon 
followed by others who, to make the work more 
accessible to the young, made translations of only 
the principal incidents, but linked them together 
so as to conserve the spirit of the poem and leave 
the story complete. The earliest of these editions 
destined particularly for the young is that of 
Feuilleret.’ Another version destined for the same 
public was published by Edouard Roehrich in 
1885. It is partly in verse, partly in prose, the 
author taking that method of preserving the story 
and versifying only the more dramatic portions. 
The version recently made by M. Bouchor, and 
which is the excuse for this article, is therefore no 
innovation, but simply the evolution of a method 
inaugurated more than twenty years ago. 

During this period two acts of school legislation 
have completely changed the position of Za Chan- 
son de Roland in educational circles. At first 
the professors of literature in the secondary schools 
scorned the medieval epics. They were ably 
seconded by the classical critics for whom French 


? This continues to be the standard school text. In 1878a 
revision by the author made it thoroughly critical, and in 
1887 another revision fitted it for use in secondary schools. 

3 La Chanson de Roland. Traduction, reduite et annotée 
pour la jeunesse, par H. Feuilleret. Limoges. Preface dated 
1877. 
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literature dates from Malherbe. Notwithstanding 
this indifference or open criticism, in 1878 the 
council of public instruction passed an act requir- 
ing the candidates for the agrégation des classes 
supérieures et des classes de grammaire to pass an 
examination in La Chanson de Roland. This 
was the first introduction of the old epic literature 
into the schools, but it only concerned the teachers. 
The second act, passed in 1886, added La Chanson 
de Roland to the number of French classics to be 
taught in the upper classes of the Lycées. This 
was a step of much greater significance, and 
necessitated new material of instruction. Even if 
it were advisable to teach the lauguage of the 
eleventh century to students of that grade, the 
great mass of the teachers were unable to perform 
the task creditably. But such was not the pur- 
pose of the act. The design was to teach the 
literature of the Roland, but not the language, at 
least not in the philological sense. The best means, 
therefore, was to make the poem known to the 
pupils by a rajeunissement that would convey as 
nearly as possible the heroic spirit, and supplement 
that with oral explanations. 

Such is the method recommended by Léon 

Gautier, to whom is due in large measure the 
introduction of the subject into the curriculum of 
the secondary schools: 
“ La meilleure facon d’enseigner notre vieux poéme, 
ce serait, suivant nous, de le lire & haute voix 
devant les éléves; ce serait de le lire en une tra- 
duction claire, colorée et chaude, au lieu d’aborder 
le texte original, dont l’accés est encore trop 
malaisé aux débutants. 

Done, le professeur divisera le Roland en un 
certain nombre d’épisodes qu’il lira l’un aprés 
l’autre et commentera oralement, etc.” 

The translation of M. Bouchor is designed for 
the same method of teaching the old epic to the 
young. It is in verse and while the author is not 
perhaps a great poet he has imbibed the spirit of 
his original, and reproduces well the epic tone. 
The form of his versification is worthy of note, and 
may be due to the influence of the modern school.‘ 


*Such is the natural conclusion to be drawn from the 
following: ‘‘. .. . jen’aieu aucun scrupule, en rimant pour 
Voreille, 4 ne pas rimer toujours exactement _ Veil. 
D’autre part, j’ai accepté un hiatus indispensable (tu es), 
et j’en eusse admis bien d’autres sans remords, la régle qui 
proscrit l’hiatus n’ayant, 4 mon avis, qu’une utilité trés 
rélative, et discutable suivant les c2s.” Note 1, p. 161. 
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A priori one would suppose that in the rendition 
of a heroic poem the translator would choose the 
national heroic verse, the alexandrin. On the 
contrary, M. Bouchor has chosen quite a different 
meter, the eight line stanza of Villon, with verses 
of ten syllables. It is a mouvement certainly much 
more capable of rendering the fire, elasticity and 
spontaneity of the old epic than the stately swing 
of the alexandrin. 

The translation is approximately complete but 
makes no claim to being literal. Here again the 
author has a correct idea considering the purpose 
of the work. In general a /aisse long or short is 
rendered by a stanza, but sometimes two or more 
stanzas are devoted to a single Jaisse. 

Since the original Roland was composed not to 
be read but to be recited, M. Bouchor has made 
his version with the same purpose in view. Each 
of the three classic divisions of the poem, the 
treachery, the disaster, and the punishment is sub- 
divided into a considerable number of scenes, or 
tableaux ; the first contains ten, the second eigh- 
teen, the third nine. As many of the scenes are 
more or less episodic, some may be omitted or 
summarized in a word by the reader, if the time at 
his disposal is not sufficient for the recital of the 
entire work. This arrangement and the detailed 
recommendations of the translator® reveal another 
use of the old epic which has already come into 
vogue, namely popular readings for the general 
public, or before literary clubs. 

All this indicates a popularization of the Roland 
that surpasses the expectation of its most ardent 
admirers, and is something new and unique in 
modern education. Not since the days of the an- 
cient Greeks has a national epic received such a 
place in the literary education of a people. It is 
for this reason solely that the work of M. Bouchor 
deserves a brief mention. It will aid in the 
vulgarization of the Roland and that is the only 
purpose of the author. For the few notes, ex- 
planations and the short glossary which accompany 
his version he claims no originality. He has 
simply borrowed from the learned editions of the 
poem the explanations, historical, philological and 


archeological which are necessary for an intelligent 
reading. 


Epaar E. Brannon. 
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SPANISH THEATRE. 


Nuevos Datos acerca del Histrionismo Espaftol en 
los Siglos XVI y XVII, recogidos por D. Cris- 
TOBAL P&REZ Pastor. Madrid: Imprenta de 
la Revista Espafiola, 1901. 16™°. 


Dr. Cristébal Pérez Pastor, one of the best 
known among the Spanish scholars of to-day, a 
distinguished bibliographer and worthy successor 
of Gallardo and LaBarrera, here presents us with 
another important volume, though this time it is 
quite a small one. His patient and painstaking 
investigations in the Archives of Madrid and other 
cities have enriched our knowledge of Spanish 
literature with a mass of almost invaluable facts 
concerning the lives of some of the greatest literary 
men of the golden age of Spanish letters, witness 
his Documenios Cervantinos (of which a Segunda 
Parte is promised soon to appear), and his Proceso 
de Lope de Vega por Libelos contra unos Cémicos, 
the latter lighting up many dark corners in the 
life of Spain’s greatest dramatic poet, and clearing 
away more than one of the many mysteries that 
have enveloped the singular career of this most 
mysterious genius. 

The present little volume concerns itself wholly 
with the Spanish Theatre, its actors and actresses, 
and its managers or autores; and though it does 
not purport to be a history of the Spanish stage, it 
is infinitely more valuable in some respects than 
the confused and shambling work of Casiano 
Pellicer, and furnishes abundant material for the 
future writer who shall undertake the task of 
chronicling the history and development of the 
Spanish stage. To anyone who is interested in the 
great Lope de Vega, or in Tirso or Calderon, and 
the actors who first produced their immortal come- 
dias, there is much that is exceedingly interesting 
in these Nuevos Datos. Here we get the first really 
reliable information concerning the compensation 
received by the players during this greatest period 
of the Spanish drama. We learn, for instance, 
that Maria Calderon, La bella Calderona, the 
mother of one of the sons of Philip IV, received 
on December 7, 1632, ten hundred and fifty reals 
for appearing in two autos and two comedias in the 
town of Pinto on two successive days; and that 
Maria de Cérdoba or Amarilis, as she was called, 
the wife of the autor Andres de la Vega, 
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agreed, at about the same time, to go to the town 
of Duganzo to represent two comedias, for which 
she was to receive eight hundred reals, beside free 
transportation and Ja comida for herself and maid. 
Here we find settled definitely who Ja gallarda 
Jusepa Vaca was, perhaps the most famous actress 
of her time. She was the daughter of Juan Ruiz 
de Mendi, a theatrical manager, and of Mariana 
Vaca, and was the wife of Juan de Morales 
Medrano, autor de comedias, to whom she was 
married on December 27, 1602. She was still 
living in 1634. We learn also that that famous 
autor, Hernén Sanchez de Vargas, died in prison 
at Madrid, in 1644,—a wretched end to a long 
and chequered career. 

These are only a few of the most famous histriones 
taken at random from Dr. Pérez Pastor’s extremely 
interesting book, in which are noted the names of 
about fourteen hundred actors and actresses. It 
is the most important contribution to the history 
of the Spanish stage that has been made for many 
a year. 

Hueco ALBERT RENNERT. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe. Edited 
by James A. Harrison, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co., 1902. (17 vols.) 


The position of Poe in the world of letters being 
now well established, and the mists and shadows 
which ignorance and malevolence had cast over his 
life and work having been toa large extent cleared 
away, it was time that a scholarly, authentic, and 
definitive edition of his writings should be produced ; 
and such an edition is that which lies before us. 

Poe’s own desire that “what I have written 
should circulate as I wrote it, if it circulate at 
all”’—a desire too lightly regarded by former edi- 
tors—has been the guiding principle of Professor 
Harrison. For the original texts he has gone, 
wherever possible, to the publications in which 
they first appeared, in some cases enriched with 
Poe’s MS. annotations. Collation of these texts 
with that of the first edition of the collected works 
enables us to see the extent and character of the 
garblings, omissions, transpositions, and additions 
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of the first editor. Many interesting articles and 
reviews, never before reproduced have been dis- 
covered and authenticated, and much light has 
been thrown on the poet’s life, opinions, and char- 
acter from manuscripts and correspondence secured 
from many sources, and now for the first time 
given to the public. 

An especially valuable feature of this edition is 
the fact that the writings are arranged in chrono- 
logical order, thus showing not only the develop- 
ment of his powers, but also the modification of his 
views. For example, Poe wrote at three different 
times three widely different reviews of Hawthorne, 
which here appear in their proper order. The first 
editor chopped these up and, by jumbling frag- 
ments together, made a composite review which 
does not represent Poe’s opinions at any one time. 

The biography of Poe has been prepared with 
conscientious care, and much of the obscurity 
hitherto covering parts of his career has been 
swept away. We have here no “demoniaco- 
seraphic” abnormality, as he has been depicted by 
some, but a hard-working man of genius manfully 
striving against many adversities and one unhappy 
weakness. His vigorous and independent criticism 
brought upon him the undying hostility of certain 
cliques, who, when his keen pen was no longer to be 
feared, took their revenge in blackening his memory. 

This edition is further enriched by critical esti- 
mates of Poe’s work, and by portraits and other 
illustrations. 

Professor Harrison has so carefully gone over 
the whole field, that there can be but little, if any- 
thing, left for the most painstaking gleaner; and 
we cannot doubt that this will be accepted as the 
standard, if not the final, edition of Poe. 


Wma. Hanp Browne. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


A GLOSSARY OF AMERICANISMS. 

A New Dictionary of Americanisms, being a G'los- 
sary of Words Supposed to be Peculiar to the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada, by 
Sytva Ciapin. New York: Louis Weiss & Co. 
[1902?] 8vo, pp. xvi, 581. $4. Sold by sub- 
scription. 

Mr. Sylva Clapin, author of a Dictionnaire 
canadien-frangais and of La France transatlantique : 
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le Canada, has recently published, under this title, 
a somewhat pretentious work on the American 
vocabulary. Just what share Mr. Clapin had in 
the work is not quite clear: he himself makes no 
statement whatever. A “ Preface of the Editors,” 
whoever they are, presents the book to the public. 
The volume professes to contain 5,258 entries; the 
compiler has apparently discarded some “slang 
words of merely temporary vogue, mispronuncia- 
tions, grammatical errors, and even wearisome re- 
petitions,” to be found in Bartlett, which contains 
more than 5,600 entries. 

Among numerous omissions which we have noted 
are the following: crow’s nest, “apple pudding ” ; 
to go in snucks ; doffer,a child-worker in the Lowell, 
Mass., mills in 1825; elder, “a preacher, minis- 
ter”; horning,“ a chivaree” ; how do you segash- 
uate ? “ how do youdo?” ; to toe the mark ; to go 
up Salt River ; to take a shine to; go-devil, in the 
oil-regions, the “drill”; primlicoes, “ one’s best 
clothes ” ; pope-night ; pernickety, pernickely ; Job’s 
Coffin, ‘the Pleiades”; overlooker, “an over- 
seer”; squinch-owl, “the screech-owl”; Cernean 
rite, referred to on p. 1; little bugger, “little fel- 
low” ; hot tamale ; duck on the rock ; ewrly maple 
(only curled maple occurs) ; frosh; traipse ; spile- 
driver, “ pile-driver” ; near, “‘ stingy ;” to get onto, 
“ perceive, comprehend” ; democrat wagon ; to cut 
a swell; Tunker (cp. Dunker) ; dinky, adj.; yam- 
mer, “cry.” 

There are, moreover, many errors and misrep- 
resentations, betraying a wofully insufficient 
acquaintance with the American vocabulary. We 
do not believe that hominy is common throughout 
the Union, though the use of the word is spreading. 
Coon’s age is not limited to the South, nor is ouch. 
Decoration Day is said to occur “ generally towards 
the end of May”; true. Out of fox is apparently 
a misprint for out of fix. Pigs are not always 
called hogs. Hi-spy is not limited to the vocab- 
ulary of little girls. Goody-goody means rather 
an excessively pious person. Friends is not in 
general use for “relations ” (i. e. relatives). Many 
other words are not definitely located, the compiler 
thus leaving us to infer that they are generally 
employed ; while a large number of words which 
are said to be limited to New England are used 
wherever immigrants from New England have 
brought them, especially in New York and the 
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middle West. For vail, p. 414, 1. 16, read tail; p. 
568, 1. 11, read wishes; p. 573, 1.6 f. b., read is ; 
p. xii, 1. 16, read preceding. 

What is the meaning, too, of such statements 
as these: “abolitiondom: a strictly grammatical 
word,” etc. ; “meat market: in [New?] England, 
a butcher’s shop” ; ‘‘ dead give-away ... also used 
as a verb”; “crooked: said of anything stolen ;” 
“daisy . . . often used particularly when speaking 
of the physical attributes of a woman ”, etc. ? 

Appendix I, showing what words the Indians, 
the French, the Dutch, the Germans, the Spaniards, 
and the Mexicans contributed, and Appendix II, 
‘““substantives classed according to analogy ” (what- 
ever that means) have some value. Appendix III 
includes reprints of the following: “ American- 
isms”, by Dr. Aubrey (from Leisure Hour) ; “ Wild 
Flowers of English Speech in America”, by Edward 
Eggleston (from The Century) ; ‘‘ The Philology of 
Slang”, by E. B. Tylor (from Maemillan’s Maga- 
zine); and “ The Function of Slang”, by Brander 
Matthews (from Harper’s Magazine). 

This is not the best dictionary of Americanisms 
(despite some shortcomings Farmer’s book is still 
vastly superior to it), and we hope the pride of 
Americans will not suffer it long to remain the 
latest. 

S. Nortuvp. 

Cornell University. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH AND GOETHE’s WERTHER. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—It is unfortunate that Mr. Ferguson did 
not consult the Goethe-Jahrbuch before publishing 
his article on Goldsmith and Goethe’s Werther 
(M. L. N. 1902, Nos.6 and 7). There is certainly 
no occasion to charge German scholars with hav- 
ing failed to take into account Goldsmith’s influence 
upon Goethe during the Werther period. If there 
is, besides Shakespeare, an English poet who has 
been dear to the hearts of the German people, it 
is Oliver Goldsmith, and German scholars have 
always been ready to acknowledge his great 
influence upon Goethe and German literature. 
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Goethe himself, in his old age, said to Ecker- 
mann (Gesprache, Dec. 16, 1828): Ich bin 
Shakspeare, Sterne und Goldsmith Unendliches 
schuldig geworden. 

In the Goethe-Jahrbuch for 1885 (vol. v1, pp. 
281-298) there is an article by S. Levy on Goethe 
und Oliver Goldsmith.’ Levy cites numerous pas- 
sages from Der Wanderer, Werther and other 
works of Goethe’s and compares them with corres- 
ponding passages in Goldsmith’s Traveller, Vicar 
of Wakefield and Deserted Village. He gives the 
important correspondences cited by Mr. Ferguson. 
But to make Goldsmith, or anyone else, responsible 
for “the poetical application of the biblical notion 
of our earthly life as a pilgrimage” is, to say the 
least, farfetched. Goethe has at all times been 
fond of using the phraseology and imagery of 
the Bible, and never more so than during the 
Storm and Stress period. (Cf. Hehn, Goethe und 
die Sprache der Bibel, G.—J. vu, 187 ff.; Hen- 
kel, Goethe und die Bibel, Leipzig, 1890; Diintzer, 
Erl. zu Werther, 1880, p. 126, n.). The influence 
of the Ossianic poems upon Werther and the land- 
scape in Werther has been shown with sufficient 
clearness by Erich Schmidt (Richardson, Rousseau 
und Goethe, pp. 188, 192f. 224f.). He, at any 
rate, does not fail to see the connection between 
Wanderer and Ossian. Nor does he fail to see 
the connection between Werther and Goldsmith. 
With characteristic brevity he says (I. c., p. 222; 
cf. also Charakteristiken, 1,298): “ Wie das alles 
(the ideas in the Deserted Village) der Werther- 
stimmung verwandt ist, bedarf keines Nachweises.” 
Loeper says in regard to the Deserted Village 
(Hempel, vol. xx, p. 344): “Fiir Deutschland 
kommt das Gedicht als ein Vorliufer des Werther 
in Betracht, dessen beide Teile die starken Gegen- 
sitze Goldsmiths gleichfalls, wenn auch gemildert 
wiedergeben.” Even Diintzer sees Goldsmith’s 
influence upon Werther. He says (l. ¢., p. 7): 
“ Goethe war es vorbehalten, die reine Naturwahr- 
heit Goldsmiths mit Rousseaus gliihendem Drange 

. . zu verbinden.” To be sure, Goethe has 
made it easy enough to see the connection. 

It is quite possible that Goethe became familiar 


1 An article on the same subject by A. Brandeis (Chronik 
d. Weimarer Goethe-Vereins, x11, Nos. 3 and 4, 1898) is not 
within my reach. 
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with the English word “ whimsical ” chiefly through 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, though he refers 
us to the dictionary (D. W. Bk. 11), but to see 
the influence of Goldsmith in Goethe’s frequent 
use of the word Grille is altogether forced. Grille 
is too common a word, too common an idea, in 
eighteenth century German. The parallel between 
Werther and Burchell is not convincing, it is cer- 
tainly of no importance compared with the general 
correspondence in thought and sentiment between 
Werther’s Leiden and the Deserted Village. 

As to the letter of July 16th (‘Ja wohl bin ich 
nur ein Wandrer, ein Waller auf der Erde”) the 
biblical notion of man being a pilgrim on earth is 
clearly the most prominent one. Erich Schmidt’s 
comment (R. R. G. p. 221) does not exclude 
Diintzer’s explanation. Diintzer merely misunder- 
stood it. Schmidt has the biblical interpretation 
in mind as is clearly shown by his reference to 
Klopstock. All he says is that Waller is ein 
Klopstocksches Wort. Nor is it altogether certain 
that E. Schmidt means to imply that the word 
“wanderer” is used by Ossian in the sense of 
Mensch. The passage allows of a different inter- 
pretation: Wanderer, used here by Werther in the 
sense of Mensch (thought of as a pilgrim), is an 
Ossianic word. For the rest there is no difference 
between Mr. Ferguson’s explanation of the letter 
and the one given by Diintzer (Hri., 1880, p. 
122, n.). That Diintzer is not very wrong in call- 
ing the letter entbehrlicher Zusatz is shown by the 
simple fact that it is not found in the first edition. 
Abgerissenheit, moreover, characterizes certain parts 
of Werther’s Leiden, especially towards the end, and 
is perfectly compatible with “logical sequence.” 
As to Wanderer and Pilgrim cf. also Minor-Sauer, 
Goethe-Studien, 1880, p. 44 f. 


Joun A. WALz. 
Harvard University. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


The Carnegie Institution has given sixteen 
hundred dollars to Professor W. Scripture of 
Yale University, for the year 1903, to be used in 
researches in experimental phonetics. ® 
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